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The Peace Action of Pope 
Benedict XV 


FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.]. 


HE Great War had lasted nearly three years, from 
August, 1914 to the summer of 1917, when Pope Bene- 
dict XV made his valiant effort to bring to an end 
the murderous activity in which the most civilized nations 
of Europe destroyed their own and their neighbors’ manhood 
and property. And it was through no fault of the Pontiff 
that his unselfish endeavors ended in failure, that the mutual 
destruction and murder continued, and that the war ended, a 
year later, in a peace which crushed one party to the dust and 
hardly benefited the other. 

Of this Papal peace action we now possess an objective, 
truthful representation, in a book written by Friedrich 
Ritter von Lama, and entitled “Die Friedensvermittlung 
Papst Benedict XV und thre Vereitlung durch den deutschen 
Reichskanzler Michaelis,” published in Munchen in 1932. 
The following is an all too brief extract from a volume of 310 
rather closely printed pages. Ritter von Lama, well-known 
from a number of books referring to this and other similar 
subjects, is wont to make no statement which he cannot sub- 
stantiate by irrefragable arguments. One third of his treatise 
consists of references to and quotations from documents, 
books, and other reliable publications. There is, of course, no 
room for them in this brief summary, which can touch only 
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upon the very highest points in the development of that sad 
affair, and in which many important events had to be omitted.’ 










I 


The Holy Father’s peace efforts lasted from April, 1917 to 
the end of September of the same year, but cover chiefly the 
months of August and September. 

In April, 1917, the Papal Nuncio to Bavaria (who, though 
residing at Munich, was accredited also to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment at Berlin) began investigations with the definite plan 
of some large move for the purpose of peace. On June 13, 
an official communication went from Rome to Berlin asking 
confidentially on what conditions Germany was ready to enter 
upon peace negotiations. It was in the form of a personal 
letter to Emperor William II. Before nanding it to the mon- 
arch, the Nuncio, Archbishop Eugenio Pacelli, placed a tran- 
script of it before the German Chanccilor, von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and the latter declared orally that on the part of 
the German Government there would be no objection to the 
following four points: 

(i) General limitation of armaments; 

(ii) Establishment of international courts; 














1When finished this summary was sent to the author of the original, and after 
giving it a thorough examination Ritter von Lama wrote under date of April 14, 1934: 

“Your summary contains all the essential points of the affair in such a way that de- 
spite the necessary omissions, there is no disfigurement, no displacement of lines, in 
the historical picture. I found little to amend, though I know very well, how sur- 
passingly important it is to be absolutely correct in a publication which amounts to a 
formidable indictment. My book has not remained without replies and attacks, 
though my defense was extraordinarily easy. The attacks themselves only corrobo- 
rated my representation and argumentation. I shall therefore in future be entirely 
at your disposal as soon as replies will arise. Should a translation be considered, I 
am most willing to point out what passages, footnotes, etc., may be omitted in an 
edition for a non-German public.” 

While a suitable time for publication of this article was expected, a dispatch of 
the N.C.W.C., dated Amsterdam, September 4, announced, that by order of the Ba- 
varian police the work of Friedrich Ritter von Lama had been put on the list of books 
prohibited to the public, and that all the copies in book stores and libraries had been 
confiscated. We do not think that this autocratic measure will serve to diminish the 
interest which Ritter von Lama’s excellent publication deserves. 
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(iii) Restoration of the independence of Belgium; 

(iv) Alsace-Lorraine and other such territorial questions 

to be settled by agreements between the countries 
concerned. 

A few days later, the Emperor also expressed his consent. 

The move for peace was made at the right time. The popu- 
lations of the Central Powers and still more those of the En- 
tente, especially France, were sick of war. 

Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg had for some time been 
the butt of ever-increasing attacks. What in particular the 
objections against his administration were matters little for our 
considerations. The Supreme Command of the Army, and 
the Crown Prince were his chief opponents. In the light of 
the events which were to follow, it is tragic that the Center 
Party also suddenly lined up against him, and that one of its 
most prominent members, Matthias Erzberger, it is said, 
brought about the fall of the Chancellor. Several statesmen, 
who had been in the limelight, were proposed as successors. 
The choice fell (July 13) upon Dr. George Michaelis, the 
head of the War Food Office, an efficient official of the old 
Prussian stamp, but one who was politically entirely untried 
and had never been in the diplomatic service. 

The new Chancellor, to whom would fall the task of carry- 
ing on the transactions with the Holy See, was a believing 
Protestant. Long before this time he had identified himself 
with the revival societies which had been imported from 
America. He belonged to a “Brotherhood” which had its 
center at Kassel and he considered himself “bound to it in 
conscience.” 

In Germany the people, while suffering under the ravages 
of the terrible contest, were split into their various parties, 
which engaged in heated discussions concerning the aims of 
the war. A Pan-German wing advocated the enlarging of 
Germany’s boundaries by the inclusion of all Belgium and 
that French territory occupied by the German armies—a de- 
mand to which the saner and by far more numerous part of 
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the nation strongly objected. In this connection, and when 
the secret Papal Letter was already in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, the Center Party, prompted by Matthias Erzberger, 
proposed in the Reichstag the famous “Peace Resolution,” 
which stated in so many words that Germany did not intend 
to annex any territory or to force political, economic, or finan- 
cial limitations upon any State. 

A considerable majority of members of the Reichstag had 
been secured for its adoption. It had found the approval of 
the supreme heads of the army, von Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorf, and had been favored by the former Chancellor, von 
Bethmann-Hollweg. But before it was put to the vote, the 
new Chancellor entered upon his office. One of the first of 
Michaelis’ tasks was to deal with the Peace Resolution. 

On July 19, he presented himself for the first time to the 
Reichstag. He spoke on the war aims of Germany almost 
entirely along the lines fixed by the Resolution, perhaps even 
more pacifically, and stated, that “within the limits of your 
Resolution, as I understand it, all these aims can be realized.” 
Thunderous applause greeted these words. Chancellor 
Michaelis had won the approval of the people’s representa- 
tives. A loan of fifteen billion marks for further war pur- 
poses was granted without difficulty. But the representatives 
had failed to pay attention to the little phrase, ‘as I under- 
stand it,” whereby the interpretation of the Resolution was 
entirely given into his hands. This is what he really wanted. 
Only a week later he wrote to the German Crown Prince: 
“The infamous Resolution was adopted. But by my interpre- 
tation I have rid it of its most dangerous feature. With that 
Resolution we can conclude any sort of peace we want.” To 
destroy the effect of the Resolution upon the foreign Govern- 
ments, only such parts of the event in the Reichstag were al- 
lowed to be spread abroad as gave the whole a more warlike 
aspect and almost made it appear that the Reichstag had 
changed its attitude. The real text of the Peace Resolution 
was never Officially published. The Peace Resolution was 
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choked in the moment of its birth by the man whom Ger- 
many greeted as the Peace Chancellor. 








Il 


Meanwhile the Letter of Pope Benedict XV to the Em- 
peror, which had been handed to the former Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg on June 13, was waiting for an answer. 
As late as July 14, the draft of a reply was laid before Wil- 
liam II (who wrote on the margin, “Four weeks, very im- 
polite towards the aged Pontifex”). This reply has never 
been published. It is not even known whether it was really 
dispatched to Rome. At any rate it does not seem to have had 
any particular influence upon the Pope’s further action. 

In his anxiety to see the end of the horrible war, which 
now had been devastating Europe for three years, Benedict 
XV resolved to address all the belligerent Powers on the sub- 
ject of peace. On July 24, Nuncio Pacelli went to Berlin to 
inquire what the Government, i. e., Michaelis, in whom he 
had the greatest confidence, would say to seven points which 
Benedict XV intended to propose. They were: 

















(i) 
(11) 
(iii) 
(iv) 








(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 







Liberty of the seas; 

Restriction of armaments; 

An international court; 

Full restoration of Belgium, evacuation of the occu- 
pied French provinces, and the return by England of 
the German colonies; 

Certain economical regulations ; 

Boundary questions between Germany and France, 
Italy and Austria; 

Poland, Serbia and other nationalities. 


The most important was the fourth, referring to the territories 
occupied by the German armies. England should declare 
its willingness to return the German colonies; Germany should 
promise to give up the French provinces it had conquered and 
to restore fully Belgium’s independence. 
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After discussions with the Chancellor, which lasted two 
days, the Nuncio was informed that the German Government 
stood in principle upon the basis of the Papal propositions, 
and was going to word its reply accordingly, after conferring 
with the Emperor and Vienna. Pacelli left Berlin in high 
hopes. But it was sixteen days before he received the German 
Note, which was to be sent to the Pope. 

So long had it taken to put into writing what was already 
fully agreed to orally. It does not seem unjust to speak of 
intentional procrastination. On account of further delays en- 
countered in the transmission of the document across the 
Italian frontier, it had not reached the Holy Father on August 
14. This was a great disappointment for the Pope, since he 
wished to utilize its contents for a further step in his en- 
deavors for peace. 

The Powers of Europe had an inkling that the Pope was 
preparing some general document to further and perhaps to 
bring to some result the strong desire for peace, which he 
knew existed in all countries. Through information gathered 
by his Nuncios and Envoys he had discovered that several 
demands were common to all Powers and that practically all 
were prepared to make certain concessions. These several 
points, on the whole those laid in writing before the German 
Government, he thought might serve as a common basis for 
the beginning of peace negotiations, and to make possible the 
meeting of plenipotentiaries. 

The new document was dated August |, the date of the be- 
ginning of the war. But the Pope wanted to wait until he 
had received the answer to his Note to Germany of July 24. 
After waiting for a whole week, he resolved to use what in- 
formation from Germany he could gather through the corre- 
spondence of his Nuncios. But not to offend Germany, the 
Papal Letter did not speak of peace conditions but merely of 
‘some suggestions which might serve to end the strife and re- 
store peace among the nations.” The Holy Father’s purpose 
was that upon these suggestions the warring parties might get 
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into communication with one another. The Note contains no 
indications that he expected the Powers to make him the 
intermediary of their transactions. The Peace Note of Bene- 
dict XV was dispatched, on August 7, to the “Heads of the 
Warring Peoples.” 

Its very nature demanded that it should be treated as a 
secret communication to the Cabinets of Europe, and its suc- 
cess greatly depended upon its being kept out of the news- 
papers and their one-sided and ill-inspired discussions. But 
to the great dismay of the Holy Father translations began at 
once to appear in London and Rome. 


Benedict XV, Pope, to the Leaders of the Belligerent Peoples: 


Since the beginning of Our Pontificate, when the horrors of a terrible 
war were let loose in Europe, We have had in view above all three things: 
to observe perfect impartiality toward all belligerents, as becomes him who 
is the common Father and who loves all his children with equal affection; 
to attempt constantly to do all the good possible without exception of person 
and without distinction of nationality or religion, as is dictated to Us by the 
universal law of charity and the supreme spiritual charge confided to Us by 
Christ; finally, as Our pacific mission also requires, to omit nothing in Our 
power which may contribute to hasten the end of this calamity by trying to 
guide the peoples and their leaders to greater moderation and so hasten a 
serene deliberation of a just and durable peace. 

Whoever has followed Our work during these three painful years past can 
easily recognize that, always faithful to Our resolve of absolute impartiality 
and to Our attitude of benevolence, We have not ceased to exhort the 
peoples and the belligerents to become brethren again, although all that We 
have done to attain this very noble aim has not been made public. 

Toward the end of the first year of the war We addressed most earnest 
exhortations to the nations in conflict and indicated the course to pursue in 
order to arrive at a stable and honorable peace. Unfortunately Our appeal 
went unheeded. The war continued desperately for another two years with 
all its horror and became even more cruel and extended over earth, sea and 
the air. We witnessed desolation and death descend upon defenseless cities, 
upon peaceful villages, and their innocent population. If months, or worse 
still, years, are to be added to these three years of bloodshed, no one can 
imagine the accumulation of suffering to mankind. 


Is the civilized world to be only a field of death? Is Europe, so glorious 
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and flourishing, to rush into the abyss as if stricken by a universal madness, 
and commit suicide? 

In such a terrible situation, confronted by so serious a menace, We, who 
cherish no political aim and are swayed neither by the suggestions nor by the 
interests of the belligerent parties, moved solely by the sentiment of Our 
supreme duty as the common Father of the Faithful, heedful of Our children 
imploring Our intervention and message of peace, raise again Our voice in 
the name of humanity and reason, and renew Our appeal for peace to those 
who hold the destinies of nations in their hands. 

To speak in general terms no longer, as circumstances counseled in the 
past, We now wish to make more concrete and practical proposals and to 
invite the Governments of the belligerent peoples to agree to a consideration 
of the following points, as a basis for a just and durable peace, leaving to 
them the task of analyzing and completing them. 

First of all, as a fundamental principle, moral right must be substituted 
for the material force of arms. Out of this shall arise a just agreement for 
a simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments, according to rules 
and guarantees to be laid down hereafter, without impairing, however, the 
force needed for the maintenance of public order in each State. In plaee of 
armed force should be substituted the noble and peaceful institution of 
arbitration according to regulations to be made and penalties to be imposed 
upon any State which might refuse either to submit a national question to 
such a tribunal or to accept its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right has been established, all obstacles to means 
of human communication between peoples would disappear; the true liberty 
and community of the seas would be assured by rules to be established later, 
a consummation which would help to do away with the present numerous 
causes of conflict as well as open new sources of prosperity and progress. 

We see no other means of solving the question of damages and _ in- 
demnities than by proposing as a general principle complete and reciprocal 
condonation, which would be fully justified by the immense benefit to be 
derived from disarmament. So evident is this consideration that con- 
tinuation of the present carnage solely for economic reasons is incompre- 
hensible. 

In some instances there may be special reason for discussing this question 
on a basis of justice and equity. But pacific agreements, with the immense 
advantages that would accrue from such discussion, are not possible without 
a reciprocal restitution of the territories at present occupied. 

Therefore, Germany, on her part, should completely evacuate Belgium 
and give guarantees for the latter’s full political, military, and economic 


independence. 
Germany should also evacuate French territory, while the opposing 
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belligerents, on their part, should make similar restitution of the German 
colonies. 

As regards such territorial questions as have arisen between Italy and 
Austria, and between Germany and France, there is reason to hope that the 
parties in conflict will be disposed to approach them in a conciliatory mood 
in view of the great advantages of a durable peace with disarmament, taking 
into consideration, as We have said formerly, the aspirations and the special 
interests of the peoples concerned, as well as the general good of humanity. 

The same spirit of equity and justice should be followed in the considera- 
tion of other territorial and political questions, notably those relative to 
Armenia and the Balkan States and the territories making a part of the 
ancient Kingdom of Poland, whose noble and historical traditions and whose 
sufferings, especially during the present war, should enlist the sympathies of 
the nations. 

Such are the principal bases whereon, We believe, the future reorganiza- 
tion of the peoples should be built. They are of such a nature that their 
acceptance would render impossible the return of similar conflicts and would 
prepare a way to the solution of the economic situation, fraught as it is with 
such importance for the future and the material well-being of all the 
belligerent States. 

Therefore, in presenting these considerations to you, who direct at this 
hour the destinies of the belligerent nations, Our sole desire and purpose is 
to see them accepted and in their acceptance the conclusion at an early date 
of the terrible struggle which appears more and more to be only a useless 
massacre. 

The whole world recognizes that the honor of the armies of both sides is 
safe. Incline your ears, therefore, to Our appeal. Accept the fraternal 
invitation which We send you in the name of the Divine Redeemer, the 
Prince of Peace. Reflect on your very grave responsibility before God and 
before man. 

On your decision depends the repose and the joy of innumerable families, 
the lives of thousands of young people, in a word, the happiness of the people 
whose welfare it is your absolute duty to obtain. 

May the Lord inspire your decision in conformity with His most holy will. 
May God grant that while meriting the applause of your contemporaries you 
may also obtain with future generations the splendid name of peacemakers. 

As for Us, closely united in prayer and in penance with all those faithful 
souls who sigh for peace, We implore for you the light and counsel of the 
Divine Spirit. 

(Signed) Benedict XV. 


At the Vatican, August |. 
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Although information had been obtained from Nuncios 
and Papal Envoys and from the representatives of States ac- 
credited to the Holy See, the Note in contents and wording 
was entirely the work of His Holiness and had not been dis- 
cussed with anybody outside the Vatican. But with the excep- 
tion of some sober-minded organs, the press in all Europe 
began to find partiality in its lines. Prominent German 
papers ascribed it to English initiative, great French journals 
Saw in it the catspaw of the Germans. 


III 


What was the attitude of the man who at this moment held 
the fate of Germany in his hands, Chancellor Michaelis? In 
a communication to Count Wedel, the German Ambassador 
at Vienna, he writes, August 22: 


In my opinion our endeavor must be to throw the odium of a possible 
failure of the Pope’s mediation upon our enemies and show them to be in the 
wrong. . . . My intention is therefore to proceed in this matter rather pro- 
crastinatingly [ziemlich dilatorisch], until a more accurate knowledge of the 
sentiments [of our enemies] will make it possible for us to assume a suitable 


attitude. 


Before this communication was dispatched the Chancellor 
had already acted upon this principle. In an official meeting 
of the heads of the several political parties he had, August 
21, after words of the greatest appreciation of the Pope’s ef- 
fort, declared that a reply was impossible before the views of 
the Austrian Government had been sounded—an absolutely 
futile subterfuge, since Austria’s attitude was only too well- 
known in Berlin. It was the sentiment of the committee, that 
peace negotiations would be endangered if nothing were said 
about Belgium. No reply was formulated in this meeting. 
Action was postponed until Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey 
had been sounded as to their views. But the Committee ex- 
pressly reserved to itself an active collaboration in the final 
draft of the Reply Note. 
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Three days later, in a conversation with the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria, Michaelis granted that Belgium would have to 
be restored. 

It must be recognized that in the Protestant population 
there were not lacking those who welcomed Pope Benedict 
XV’s peace move with joy. “This step is not Catholic but 
Christian.” However, the voices of opponents soon became 
louder. On the very day that the Papal Note was published, 
several influential papers began to speak of “Papal arro- 
gance.” The Reichstag’s Peace Resolution of July 19, was 
attributed to Roman influence, though even the commanding 
Generals had approved of it. ‘The Pope wishes France to 
win, in order to welcome back that daughter of the Church. 

. . He steps in because England is badly off, and he de- 
sires to gain new converts from English Protestantism.” A 
Protestant pastor, Dr. Traub, traveled up and down the coun- 
try as special emissary of that incorporation of bitterest hatred 
against Rome, the Evangelical Alliance. When Catholic pub- 
lic opinion rose in indignation against his tirades, he coolly 
replied: “As Evangelical I cannot see the end of the war in an 
untimely peace offered by the Pope just in the jubilee year 
(1917) of Luther’s rising.”” The Protestant revival society of 
Kassel did not remain idle. The Brotherhood was in fact in 
no small anxiety lest “Brother Michaelis” might waver. 
Letter upon letter reached him, warning him “not to go into 
the devil’s net.” A petition signed by a large number of 
prominent members called the possibility of a Papal peace “a 
most terrible thing” (etwas ganz Entsetzliches) and appealed 
to the Chancellor’s sense of most sacred duty towards the 
Protestant Church. 

The public opposition, however, greatly subsided, with the 
exception of the agitation kept up by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance and the Brotherhood of Kassel. 

Though England hesitated in replying to the Papal peace 
document of August I, it made another very remarkable move 
towards an understanding between the hostile parties. Under 
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date of August 21, the English Minister of the Exterior, Mr. 
Balfour, sent a Note to Count de Salis, the British Envoy with 
the Holy See. The most important passages of it were tivese: 


Although the Central Powers have recognized their guilt concerning 
Belgium, they have never expressly declared that they intend to restore it in 
its former state of complete independence or to undo the damage it has suf- 
fered through their hand. 

As long as they and their allies do not officially declare how far they are 
willing to go in the matter of the restoration of Belgium and repairing the 
damage done to that country—and as long as they do not determine their war 
aims and express what measures they would consent to in order to prevent the 
terrors of another war, His Majescy’s Government considers it as unlikely that 
any progress towards peace can be made. 


This was a rather determined peace move. It was the ofh- 
cial promise of the British Government, that if Germany 
would express its willingness to restore Belgium, England was 
ready to enter into negotiations for peace. ) 

England had not beforehand informed any of her allies of 
this important step in order to confront them with an ac- 
complished fact. But when acquainted with the Note, France 
at once gave its full adhesion. 

Count de Salis communicated the Note to the astounded 
Cardinal Gasparri. But when the latter said, there was al- 
ready such a declaration in the Peace Resolution of the 
Reichstag, De Salis replied: “Germany is not governed by 
the Reichstag, and we do not even have the official text of 
that resolution.” 

Full of hopes, however, the Cardinal at once dispatched a 
transcript of the British Note to Nuncio Pacelli at Munich, 
further explaining the situation in a memorandum of his own. 
And from Pacelli it went without delay, again accompanied 
by an explanatory communication, to the address of the Chan- 
cellor at Berlin. Though not in form, the British Note was 
in reality a communication of the English Government to Ger- 
many by way of the Papal Chancery. How much England 
was in earnest it showed when a day or two later the text was 
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handed in the form of an official Note to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State. 

On September 3, the transcript of the English document 
was in Michaelis’ hands. Of course, it enormously increased 
the force of the appeal of Benedict XV. If this Note would 
come to the eyes of those in power in Germany it was as good 
as sure that peace negotiations would be started—peace nego- 
tiations through the intervention of the Pope—which must not 
be. For two days the communications were treated as a 
private letter. During these days von Kuhlmann had an in- 
terview with Michaelis, in which, without knowing of the 
English peace feeler and referring only to the Papal Note of 
August |, he proposed to “sound” England as to its real senti- 
ments through some neutral country. Though the Chancellor 
had just received the official statement as to England’s de- 
mands he approved of the project. It was resolved to ap- 
proach Spain for this purpose. Should a reply come through 
Spain, he might continue the negotiations through the Spanish 
Government and disregard the Pope’s notes entirely; if not, 
at least that much time would be “gained” for postponing the 
reply to the Papal communications. 

Chancellor Michaelis’ mind was made up. The promise 
that Germany would restore Belgium was to be given neither 
to the Pope in answer to his Note of August 1, nor through 
the Pope in answer to the English communication of August 
21. For this purpose it was absolutely necessary that the Brit- 
ish Note be kept a perfect secret from all those, high and low, 
who upon the strength of it were likely to urge a favorable re- 
ply. The Chancellor must be the only one to determine the 
contents and wording of the Note which would go to the Pope. 
The Chief Committee of the Reichstag, we remember, had 
expressly demanded that the final draft be laid before a Com- 
mittee of Seven. This was the first obstacle the Chancellor had 
to overcome. Another obstacle was the Crown Council con- 
sisting of the Emperor and other persons in high positions. 
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We shall see by what means Michaelis succeeded in blindfold- 
ing both these assemblies. 

The Committee of Seven was to meet on September 10. The 
day before von Kthlmann (who, however, meanwhile had 
been initiated into the secret of the English Note) had a 
private preparatory conversation with the Socialist Scheide- 
mann, one of the members of the Committee. Von Ktthhlmann 
told him: that the Government’s reply to the Papal Note 
would follow the lines drawn by the Peace Resolution of 
July 19; that the Curia was already informed of the character 
of the reply and was satisfied with it; that Rome no longer 
insisted upon a public statement concerning Belgium; that 
just at present transactions were going on between him and 
Rome about the Belgian question; that in short Rome did not 
expect an answer different from the one the Chancellor was 
going to send. Each of these assertions was a lie. Nor was 
the English Note, the knowledge of which would have put the 
whole affair upon a very different basis, mentioned either in 
this private interview or in the session of the Committee. 

In the meeting on the following day von Kuhlmann ex- 
plained the draft of the Reply Note. Belgium, he said was 
not mentioned, because, anyhow, it was too important for Ger- 
many to retain that country as a security. (Neither Benedict 
XV nor the English Note had demanded immediate evacua- 
tion but only the conditional promise of future restoration.) 
The Cardinal Secretary of State, besides, had made a very 
confidential inquiry on account of some hostile Power which 
wished to know our attitude towards Belgium. He could 
state in harmony with all persons connected with the Govern- 
ment that the Peace Resolution of July 19 was necessarily to 
be the sole rule of conduct concerning Belgium. The Chan- 
cellor repeated this statement emphatically, but suggested that 
the actual mode of treatment of the Belgium question be left 
to the Government, i.e., to himself. —The Committee members 
no doubt were glad to hear that the Reichstag’s Peace Resolu- 
tion was to be made the guide of the imperial diplomacy, for 
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which purpose, of course, it had been adopted. They knew 
that, as had been stated by all parties, a clear reference to it 
would exclude any intention of annexing Belgium. Their 
trustfulness in the Chancellor’s honesty had not yet been 
shaken. So Chancellor Michaelis was given full liberty to 
act by a Committee which was in ignorance of the actual status 
of affairs, and which in truth did not know what it was talking 
about. 

The Committee of Seven thought, and rightly so, that a 
clear reference to the Peace Resolution (the real Peace Reso- 
lution) would fully satisfy the Roman diplomats as a declara- 
tion concerning the German Government’s attitude towards 
the Belgian question. But it was Michaelis who was going to 
word this reference. And this is the way he finally worded it: 


Fully appreciating the significance of His Holiness’ manifestation the Im- 
perial Government has not failed to subject the suggestions it conveyed to a 
serious and conscientious examination. The several measures taken [by the 
Imperial Government] in closest touch with the representatives of the German 
people for the discussion and settlement of the questions under consideration 
show clearly, how much it has at heart, in harmony with the desires of His 
Holiness and the Peace Resolution of the Reichstag of July 19, to find suitable 
foundations for a just and enduring peace. 


It is not surprising that neither the Pope nor any other 
party concerned could find in this text the promise to give up 
Belgium, especially since the genuine text of the Peace Reso- 
lution was absolutely unknown. 

By giving this passage, which is really the heart of the 
Reply Note, we have been anticipating. Meanwhile 
Michaelis had still to win over the Crown Council. 

On September |1, the day after the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, the Crown Council met. It consisted of the 
Emperor, the Crown Prince, Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, and nine other prominent members of the ministry and 
army. We must register the astounding fact that beside 
Michaelis and von Kihlmann neither the Emperor nor any 
other participants had or received any knowledge of the Eng- 
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lish Note to the Vatican or of its official transcript already for 
more than a week in the Chancellor’s possession. They were 
merely told that a peace move had been made by a neutral 
party—an untruth, since the Note had come from the most 
formidable of the enemy Powers. 

Von Kuhlmann spoke first. He wound up with the re- 
quest that he be permitted to “sound” the peace sentiments of 
England through some neutral power. This was granted. 
Concerning the conditions under which Germany would enter 
upon regular peace negotiations, the Chancellor himself 
recommended the promise of the restoration of Belgium, and 
this was also the Emperor’s view. Von Hindenburg and 
Ludendorf, though personally of a somewhat different 
opinion, bowed to the decision of William II. The Emperor 
only added, that if there were no peace brought by Christmas, 
he was to be consulted again. In the details of the negotia- 
tions full liberty was given to the Chancellor. After the meet- 
ing the Emperor approached von Kiihlmann with the words: 
‘“‘Now you have your hands free. Show what you can do, and 
take care that by Christmas the German people is in full en- 
joyment of peace.” Von Kihlmann’s, and of course 
Michaelis’, hands were free. As in the case of the Committee 
of Seven, this liberty had been granted by men who were 
sitting under a dense smoke screen. The Chancellor was 
going to use his liberty not to give peace to a war-torn Ger- 
many, but to throw his Fatherland into another year of un- 
speakable misery and final military disaster. 

The Crown Council had empowered the Chancellor to 
find out through some neutral Power what were the senti- 
ments and demands of England concerning the opening of 
peace negotiations. So Michaelis, through his chief secretary, 
von KthImann, at once entered upon the execution of the plan 
made before the Crown Council’s meeting to “sound” Eng- 
land through the Spanish Government. The interpellation 
was to be entrusted to the Spanish Ambassador to Belgium, 
Marquis Villalobar, who still resided in Brussels. Villalobar 
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was empowered to give, in the name of Germany, the binding 
; promise, that Germany was willing to restore the full in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of Belgium, provided England de- 
clares on its part that this official promise given by Germany 
would lead to peace negotiations. As a supposition for this 
promise Germany expected England to agree to the following 
four points: 

(i) Germany’s boundaries to remain intact; 

(ii) The German colonies to be returned; 

(iii) No war indemnities; 

(iv) No economic war to follow. 

It was a clearly formulated official, though conditioned, 
offer based on the conviction of the opponent’s sincere desire 
for an understanding. We shall have to refer to it later on. 

Marquis Villalobar, who as Ambassador could not act 
directly with England, informed his Government of the Ger- 
man declaration. The Spanish Government not wishing on 
the one hand to conceal from England the fact that Germany 
was ready for peace transactions, had good reasons not to 
pose as mediator. It simply stated to the English Ambassador 
in Madrid, that a prominent personality in Berlin had ex- 
pressed Germany’s desire to enter upon a peace parley with- 
out alluding to the detailed contents of Villalobar’s communi- 
cation. Thus the attempt to get into a communication with 
England by way of Madrid came to nothing. 

The chief characteristic of this abortive endeavor is the 
fact that the English Government (and the French admin- 
istration to boot) had already given the fullest proof of its 
sincerity by invoking Pope Benedict’s good services in trans- 
mitting its offer to the enemy and depositing the official Note 
in the archive of the Papal Secretary of State. Why was this 
important Note disregarded? Did it not contain the informa- 
tion sought in vain through the Spanish diplomats? 

Meanwhile, on August 29, had been published the Reply 
of President Wilson to the Papal Note of August 1, which 
stated that there could be no talk of peace transaction as long 
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as the Central Powers remained under the control of their 
present domination. It had no influence upon the attitude of 
the European belligerents. 

The Crown Council had taken place on September |1. On 
September 13, Michaelis placed the draft of the reply which 
he intended to send to Rome before the Emperor. The draft 
had been ready before the Crown Council assembled, and had 
been “discussed” in the Committee of Seven of the Reichstag. 
In the Crown Council, as we have seen, the Emperor had 
consented to the restoration of Belgium, which Michaelis 
himself declared to be necessary, and had given the Chan- 
cellor “free hand” to proceed upon this supposition. The 
actual draft itself had not been asked for and had been touched 
upon only in general terms. Nor was it asked for in the meet- 
ing of the Committee of Seven. Its members were bam- 
boozled into consent by the solemn assurance of Michaelis 
that the draft followed closely the lines drawn by the Peace 
Resolution; that Rome was already informed of the contents 
of the future Letter and was perfectly satisfied. 

The draft was worded in very polite and respectful lan- 
guage. But it contained no promise as to the future treatment 
of Belgium, the one point on which the success of the whole 
peace move depended. It is not surprising that the Emperor 
gave his consent, for he knew nothing about the existence of 
the Nuncio’s Letter and the British Note; he supposed, be- 
sides, that what had happened two days before in the Crown 
Council would immediately be communicated by the “neutral 
mediator” to the British Government. 

Under date of September 19, a transcript of the draft was 
sent to Nuncio Pacelli at Munich, ostensibly for the purpose 
of learning the Nuncio’s reaction and to arrive at a text 
agreeable to both parties. But since it had already been 
signed by the Emperor, this submission to the Nuncio was a 
mere farce. 

Chancellor Michaelis felt uneasy under the thought that 
he himself was responsible for the frustration of the Papal 
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peace move. So, right after the Crown Council of September 
11, on the twelfth of that month, he addressed a letter to Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg, “for the purpose of restating cor- 
rectly the imperial decision arrived at.” He first expressed 
his thanks to the Field-Marshal for having supported the 
Chancellor’s endeavors to fix the German war aims on a 
moderate scale. Then he continued: 


1 presume that the demands of the Supreme Command, demands on which 
we must insist decidedly, are that, to keep safe our western industries we need 
in the first place Liege and a stretch of land to serve as protection; that from 
a close economic connection of Belgium to Germany both of you expect a 
condition which in future will make it impossible to the Belgians, from purely 
egotistical motives, to get into military differences with us; and that after 
Belgium will have done everything we demand to make an economic connec- 
tion | with Germany] safe—which of course will take several years after the 
beginning of the peace transactions—the military precautions can be dropped. 
We would, therefore, demand Liege only as a security and only for some 


ee 


In the Crown Council the Generals had bowed to the su- 
preme decision of the Emperor. Here the Chancellor went 
back on that decision. He suggested that Liege and some 
more territory were to be kept at least for a time. 

General Ludendorf, too, was asked by the same letter to 
write down the wishes he had expressed in the Crown Council 
(which had been overruled). But only von Hindenburg went 
into the trap. He stated that in his opinion the permanent 
possession of Liege and several other points was necessary: “‘I 
am unable to think that within any appreciable time, such as 
can be fixed by agreement, we can let go of Liege.” Of 
course, this was merely the Field-Marshal’s personal view. 
We cannot presume that by uttering it he wished to set it up 
as a rule for the Chancellor’s action in opposition to the Em- 
peror’s decision. But it was what Michaelis wanted. He was 
now backed by the Supreme Command. The Emperor at 
the time knew nothing of this correspondence, the gist of 
which went so directly contrary to the order given to 
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Michaelis to take care that the German people have peace by 
Christmas. To raise such demands as von Hindenburg ex- 
pressed, meant to make every peace move illusory. That von 
Hindenburg did not intend to obstruct the peace move by his 
letter becomes clear from the fact that his co-commander, 
Ludendorf, a few days later through his chief officer, von 
Haeften, almost urged a clear declaration of the Government 
concerning the restoration of Belgium. 

For years the world knew nothing of the letter by which 
Michaelis had goaded von Hindenburg into his utterances. 
But the Field-Marshal’s own reply soon became public, and 
friend and foe considered the Supreme Command as the party 
which had frustrated the hope of ending the war calamities 
when the realization of that hope was within easy reach. The 
man solely guilty of that criminal deed was the Chancellor 
Michaelis, who, besides, was mean enough to allow the blame 
of it to be fastened on Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and 
the Supreme Command. 

When drafting the Reply Note the Chancellor was well 
aware how it would be received by the Roman Curia. He 
later on declared under oath: 


Secretary von Kiihlmann and myself knew very well that the Note such as 
it had been drafted would provoke the opposition of the Pope resp. the Nuncio 
Pacelli. It was contrary to their expectation. We knew that, we expected 
the contradiction. We were not surprised by it. 


The Vatican was painfully waiting for the German answer, 
which would open the road to peace for the war-torn world. 
About this time a German prelate, who enjoyed the kind 
favor of the Holy Father, once asked him, whether there was 
hope for the return of peace through his action. He records: 


The Pope looked at me thoughtfully, raised his eyes to heaven, and said in 
a very sad voice “let us go and pray.” He led me to a statue of the Madonna 
della Guardia, where he knelt down and prayed. I myself and a monsignore 
knelt behind him. After some time of earnest prayer he arose with great 
seriousness and imparted to us his blessing. My impression was, little hope. 
My poor Fatherland, you are done for, if you do not listen to the call from 
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the Vicar of Christ. . .. Germany had many friends in Vatican circles. They 
remained its friends, but became more reserved. 


The draft of the Reply Note was sent to the Nuncio at 
Munich on September 14. Immediately the answer of the 
Nuncio arrived, stating that he had at once telegraphed the 
text in cipher to Rome, and expressing his own utter amaze- 
ment at the text. A communication, which contained nothing 
about Belgium, he said, would make the whole peace action 
valueless. A similar answer came from Cardinal Gasparri, 
the Papal Secretary of State. The wires were kept hot be- 
tween Rome and Munich, and between Munich and Berlin. 
The Vatican diplomats implored, adjured, reminded the 
Chancellor of his duty towards his Fatherland and nation. 
It was all to no purpose. The entreaties were not noticed, let 
alone answered. The man who sat in the smoke screen at 
Berlin was adamant. On September 19, the draft, without 
the slightest alteration, was officially dispatched as Germany’s 
answer to the Holy Father’s peace circular. The communica- 
tion sent by the Munich Nuncio, Pacelli, which contained the 
transcript of the British inquiry, was answered in the same 
strain under date of September 24. The peace efforts of Pope 
Benedict XV had come to nothing. 

It was not the work of Emperor or Generals or people. 
All were eager to see the cessation of the terrible war. The 
people, by their representatives, had passed the Peace Reso- 
lution of July 19, which the Supreme Command had expressly 
sanctioned, and which the Government, including the Chan- 
cellor himself, had repeatedly declared to be the guide in their 
attitude towards an understanding with the enemy Powers. 
It was by a method of continued misrepresentation and lies 
(only some of which have been pointed out on these pages) 
that the Chancellor enabled himself to reply to the Papal 
Document in a way which made the opening of peace trans- 
actions an impossibility. 

He had certainly carried out his resolve to proceed pro- 
crastinatingly. The Papal Peace Note which had reached 
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him on August 15, was replied to on September 19, and the 
communication of Pacelli, as just stated, was answered on 
September 24, though it had been in Berlin since August 30. 

Meanwhile, the pledge to give up Belgium had been sent 
to Spain to be forwarded to England. It failed to arrive. 
Why was it not given to the Pope who already possessed in 
his archive the official declaration of England’s willingness to 
accept it? 

Archbishop Noerber of Freiburg wrote in 1919: “The war 
was definitely lost in the moment when the peace of recon- 
ciliation which Benedict XV tried to bring about was re- 
jected for no other reason but that it had come from the 
Pope.” 

Pope Benedict XV remained true to his position. During 
the last year of the Great War he continued to work for the 
oppressed and suffering of both parties. After the war his 
efforts to help were chiefly directed to the countries where he 
knew existed the great misery, the Central Powers and Russia. 
As true representative of the Divine Prince of Peace he had 
endeavored to restore peace to Europe. It was not his fault 
that he failed. 


a 
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twenty-nine, or in the years between Chaucer wrote in 

twenty-six eight-line stanzas beginning with successive 
letters of the alphabet the poem known as “An A B C.” 
Rather, he made in this form a free translation of a French 
original verse prayer to our Lady. Ordinarily it is dismissed 
as uninteresting because it is immature, as unimportant be- 
Cause it isa translation. Yet there are those who care for the 
poems of the young Chaucer quite as much as the poems of 
the young Milton, and his first translations can have at least 
the same interest as those of Chapman. ‘There are those who 
care for the “A B C” because it is his first printed prayer and 
the only one remaining to us of the beautiful poems to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary for which his admirer, Lydgate, gave 
him such specific praise. In this little study of Chaucer’s 
prayers, it is obviously the one with which to begin. 

The first thing that he did with his original was to expand 
the octo- into a decasyllabic line. This, of course, he did as 
a poet and not asa translator. The next thing that he did was 
to transform a devout convention into a divine conversation 
with his “almighty and al merciable queene,” to sing rather 
than to say his prayer. Whatever the French lost in transla- 
tion, it did not lose its life. It is beautiful to listen to this sing- 
| ing lad, this Chaucer, vacillating between doctrinal desolation 
in himself and doctrinal delight in his Lady with the abashed 
| ardor of a boy and the conversational ease that is the ideal 
but rarely the achievement of written prayer. For conversa- 
tion is the manner of the poem and doctrine is its matter, the 
doctrine of devotion to the Mother of God. 

That devotion, always in the heart of the Church, was con- 
spicuously on her lips in the liturgy, in the works of her chil- 
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dren, in the lives of her saints during those three centuries of 
which Chaucer’s is central. Three great feasts to honor her, 
the Nativity, the Annunciation, the Presentation, two great 
Religious Orders to serve humanity through her, the Car- 
melites and the Servites of Mary, were all established less than 
a hundred years before Chaucer was born. Already the fire- 
brand of St. Dominic and the honeyed prayers of St. Bernard 
were light and sweetness to a world in love with Mary. 
Chaucer, in writing of her, was living the devotional life of 
his time. This first poem of his is a composite of the central 
doctrines, titles and devotions under which the Church honors 
her: “almighty and al merciable queene,” “glorious virgine,” 
“Crystes blisful mooder deere.” In these are implied her 
power to help, her purity to inspire, her tenderness to suffer 
with and save the sinner. The medieval world, whatever else 
it did, prostrated itself in contrition before the Refuge of 
sinners. Chaucer was in that kneeling world. 

His business with Mary is pardon and praise; pardon in 
that his need is so dire, praise because her meed is absolute. 
A side note in an early manuscript describes the situation thus: 
“Chaucer Deuotissima oracio (ad) Mariam pro omni tenta- 
cione tribulacione necessitate angustia.” He puts the matter 
on a definitely conversational basis, on a plane just one degree 
below the Godhead. It is delightful to observe him there, so 
young and so impulsively at ease. He uses to this “noble 
princesse, that nevere haddest peere”’ three idioms: the sol- 
dier’s, the merchant’s, the lawyer’s. The young squire it is, in 
desperation, who speaks: 


Thin enemy and myn—ladi, tak heede!— 
Unto my deth in poynt is me to chace. 


As a boy’s predicament the situation is tremendously human 
and vivid; as a prayer, in all its humorous nervousness, it is 
superlative. Recovering courage and getting down to the 
business possibilities of Christ’s pardon, he speaks the lan- 
guage of his father’s house: 
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He vouched sauf, tel him, as was his wille, 
Bicome a man, to have oure alliaunce, 

And with his precious blood he wrot the bille 
Upon the crois, as general acquitaunce. 


Never did the idiom of business fit more patly into a young 
man’s prayers. But his last appeal is in terms more technical 
and probably more recently acquired. Having described his 
Case in terms of supreme understatement he makes his brave 
legal gesture: 

Ladi, unto that court thou me ajourne 


That cleped is thi bench, O freshe flour! 


Ther as that merci evere shal sojourne. 


One likes to think that perhaps during hours between lessons 
at the Temple he did this pretty, boyish bit of special plead- 
ing. 

Nothing but youth and the rigidity of the alphabet can ex- 
plain the glorious camaraderie with Divinity of this: 


Purpos I have sum time for to enquere 
Wherefore and whi the Holi Gost thee soughte, 
Whan Gabrielles vois cam to thin ere. 


But after all, be it said with complete reverence, the young 
girl of Nazareth was in much the same state of mind. And it 
is to her that the fourteenth-century boy is speaking. 

His descriptions of himself are blunt and boyish and abject 
and, apart from their occasion, almost contemporaneous, as 
“have I ben a beste,” “I were wurthi my dampnacioun,” “TI, 
caityf,” “of verrey right my werk wol me confounde.” His 
very extremities have an all but humorous poignance in them, 
“Too, how that theeves sevene chasen mee!” or “Help that my 
Fader be not wroth with me,” or this humanest of all: 


And I to him am fals and eek unkydne, 
And yit he wole not my dampnacioun— 
This thanke I yow, socour of all mankynde! 


But if, in the condemnation of himself he is both a realist 
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and a “plain, blunt man,” in his Lady’s praise he speaks pure 
poetry, the authentic language of love: 


Fleeing, I flee for socour to thi tente 
Me for to hide 


with confidence that “whoso thee loveth, he shal not love in 
veyn.” A very litany one could make of epithets with which 
he takes his singing way to tell of God’s wonders in Mary and 
the world’s deep need of her. “Kalenderes enlumyned ben 
thei,” he says to her in delicate employment of figure, “that in 
this world ben lighted with thi name.” Through Old Testa- 
ment symbol and New Testament miracle and subsequent de- 
votion, from the burning bush to the Ave Maria he ranges 
with a freedom and a deference that are wholly youthful and 
disarming, with a competence and art that are rather more 
than a metrical exploitation of doctrine. To the devout the 
“A B C” sounds like prayer, to the critical it sounds like 
poetry. It is both. 

No one pretends that it is great poetry. On the other hand, 
most readers do not realize how extraordinarily good it really 
is. For in it a young and comparatively inexperienced 
Chaucer is confronted with three problems most susceptible 
alike to pure dullness and poetic paralysis: the task of transla- 
tion, the inherent formality of prayer, and conventional for- 
mality of its vocabulary of title and belief. The first he solves 
by expanding the line and expanding the spirit of his original. 
The second he overrides by a surpassing conversational free- 
dom of speech. The third he transfigures by breathing into 
it at least a poet’s breath of faith and love. He takes words 
that had the life used out of them, as Francis Thompson said 
of Coleridge, and sets them on their feet, and somehow, at his 
word they pray and sing. No one doubts that he loved the 
Lady for whom he did this thing. His songs to her were the 
admiration of his poet friends. His devotion to her still 
characterizes him peculiarly. The Hoccleve portrait by 
which the world best knows him shows him a thoughtful, quiet 
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man with snowy hair and beard and, like his Prioress, about 
his arm a pair of beads he bears. Critics say it is his rosary. 

This practice of prayer was something of a habit with 
Chaucer. It is almost the first and last of his work to survive. 
It was, of course, one of the writers’ conventions of his day. 
Had it not been, there is a probability that he would have 
practised it. But, as a convention, the devotional sincerity of 
his prayers is frequently questioned. Conventions are a badly 
libelled lot. One knows they are devices; one concludes that 
they are deceits with an immediacy to be recommended rather 
for speed than for logic. Particularly is this true of the con- 
ventional medieval writing. Without going into digression on 
the matter, it may be volunteered that the fourteenth-century 
writer probably used the convention to say what he meant 
rather than to say the exact opposite of what he meant. That 
the form he used is, to us, artificial results not so much from 
his insincerity as from our own mode of expression. ‘That, to 
him, would indicate something like savagery. More than once 
in England the literary convention has achieved militant sin- 
cerity and a classic. “Pilgrim’s Progress” is a particularly 
good example for three reasons: it is so completely a conven- 
tion, so essentially a book of devotion, so sincerely a prayer. 
It was probably based on the French original of Chaucer’s 
“A BC.” The chances are that Chaucer meant what he said 
in his prayers as in most else that he wrote. If that implies 
piety, it is hard to see why, as a quality, that should have to 
be explained away. At any rate and in addition to his early 
work, as he got into the world of Christian peoples and prac- 
tices, he exercised himself upon a number of most moving 
Christian prayers. That is, obviously, when he went on poetic 
pilgrimage. 

The prayers in the “Canterbury Tales” are different in their 
occasion and import from the “A BC.” But like it they are 
interesting as prayers in themselves, as sincere and becoming 
expressions of an experienced devotion, and more than it, the 
poet’s profounder power to speak to God of human needs. 
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For convenience’s sake one may consider first his ejaculations, 
then his citation of saints, and last, his longer prayers. 

The Sign of the Cross is, of all prayers, the most ap- 
propriate one with which to begin. In the “Man of Law’s 
Tale,” after the poet’s apostrophe to Custance, “the em- 
peroures yonge doghter deere” one reads that “she blesseth 
her”; putting herself under the protection of that saving sign 
which was her hope. In the “Clerk’s Tale,” Grisilde gives 
up her child without protest, but for comfort “kiste her sone, 
and after gan it blesse.” Other aspirations also one meets 
frequently in the text, used with congruous reverence: “God 
so my soule save,” “God woot,” “for hye Goddes sake,” “as 
God forbede,” “God thank it you,” “so God you blesse.” So 
kind a convention in so civil an idiom sounds not unpleasant 
even to impatient modern ears. The name of Christ is used 
less frequently; “now Jhesu Crist be with you all,” and “in 
name of Crist” appearing only occasionally. This may be due 
to a reverence of devotion to the Holy Name which tended 
to express itself in a conservative rather than free use of it. 
“For Cristes mooder deere,” “Crist and his blisful mooder” 
are only two ejaculations to indicate the central object of 
medieval devotion to whom most of the longer prayers are ad- 
dressed. “By God and by saint John” brings one to Chaucer’s 
litany of saints. 

Collected and classified, the members of his Church Tri- 
umphant include St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, 
the two archangels, Gabriel and Raphael, the precursor John 
the Baptist, the apostles of eminence, Peter, Paul, James, 
Tohn, the evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the great 
penitents of the early Church, Anthony, Mary of Egypt and 
Mary Magdalen, with her brother Lazarus, the Roman saints 
of the household of Cecilia, Pope Urban, and the early Eng- 
lish saints Frideswide, Cuthbert, Dunstan, Edward, and the 
boy Hugh of Lincoln. A half dozen others appear possibly for 
purposes of rime: St. Maurice, St. Giles, St. Clare, St. Martin, 
St. Ives, St. Joce, St. Ronyon, and “Seint Denyse of Fraunce.” 
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St. Valentine appears in his traditional and rather secular 
role; St. Christopher then as now, was being worn on medals; 
St. Loy enjoyed a pious vogue; St. Julian fostered hospitality ; 
St. Leonard protected captives. St. Kenelin he allows to tell 
his own dream story in the ‘““Nonnes Priestes Tale.” Scattered 
through the text, these are a little lost in the human crowd. 
Gathered as here they are in a group they illustrate the para- 
graph with their shining. That shining has the warmth of per- 
sonalities and events splendidly human behind it. Heroism in 
caring for the sick has earned for St. Julian the name of “hos- 
pitalarian” which hearsay hagiography had come to associate 
rather with social hospitality. His synonymous appearance 
with the franklin in the “Prologue” can carry with it the 
compliment of more asceticism than that son of Epicurus can 
comfortably bear; more, indeed, than Chaucer probably had 
in mind. He may not have known, either, that the brother 
of his Breton king, St. Joce, was with his elegant St. Loy on 
embassy to Dagobert when he protested to tears even against 
an oath of fidelity. Details so intrinsically unimportant as 
these contribute constantly to growing richness of our Chau- 
cerian inheritance. 

For very proper reasons the poet has included among his 
saints the two great companion bishops of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury: St. Augustine and Thomas Bradwardine; and 
with them the great apologists of East and West: Saints Basil, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, and their fellows 
in spirit and truth: Anselm, Ambrose, Arnold of Villanova, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Peter Alphonsus. They are a fair 
company, judged by the most mundane standards of achieve- 
ment and eminence. They area glorified group in that chosen 
people, the Communion of Saints. 

Altogether, these pious aspirations, these pious people bring 
into the life of the text a brave, bright beauty. They color 
it, but they do not discolor it. They speak with a sincerity 
that is not to be mistaken for insincerity. They indicate a 
faith that can vitalize a figure. Their meaning to the quality 
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of Chaucer’s writing can best be found by eliminating them 
and reading the result. Their meaning to Chaucer cannot be 
found in quite that way. 

The longer prayers involve conditions of anxiety, heart- 
break and contrition. They grow out of the life of the context 
with the inevitability that genius explains, but they grow out 
of rhetorical conventions only as inevitably beautiful flowers 
grow out of formal gardens. They are the prayers of a wife, 
two mothers, and the poet. The prologues of the prioress and 
her companions will be considered in a chapter of their own. 
The wife is Dorigen in the “Franklin’s Tale,” in that brave 
endemic battle against the sea that is the tradition and the 
tragedy of Breton women. Her husband, Arveragus, has been 
gone from her two years. The sea and the perilous shore 
that separate them are at once her hope and her distress: 


Is ther no ship, of so manye as I se 
Wol bryngen hom my lord? 


, 


she asks herself “ful ofte,” alone on that crag-bound coast, 
from which she turns, in fear and hope, to the promise of the 
ocean’s far horizon. She becomes almost a classic for those 
who, until the world’s end, await their absent ones’ return. 
Her prayer is not less a classic of human reasoning with 
Divine. Thereby it takes on aspects of a Divine comedy in 
miniature. Eternal God, she says in effect, You have in Your 
wisdom made nothing useless; but, Lord, these rocks, grizzly 
and fiendish and black, seem rather a foul confusion of work 
than the fair creation of such a perfect, wise, and stable God; 
and then point-blank: “Whi han ye wroght this werk un- 
resonable. .. . Se ye not, Lord, how mankynde it destroyeth?” 
A hundred thousand men have rocks slain, men that are so 
fair a part of creation she explains to the Deity, made to His 
“owene merk.”” How can God’s love for men be reconciled 
with such destruction? Here she can no longer rationalize; 
“argumentz” she scatters to the “clerkes,” announcing “this is 
my conclusion.”” She wants her lord safe home: 
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. wolde God that all thise rokkes blake 
Were sonken into helle for his sake! 
These rokkes sleen myne herte for the feere. 


The stunning and ironic answer to her prayer is beside the 
point. Its candid, conversational attitude toward God, its 
“hooly Chirches feith” asking the removal of coast-range 
mountains, its genuinely human, and therefore slightly erratic 
emotion are finely Chaucerian. They illustrate his maturer 
attitude toward prayer. To appreciate how robust an attitude 
this is one should read beside it Tennyson’s lovely, langorous 
“Sweet and Low.” 

The mothers are Grisilde, the peasant wife of the worthy 
though capricious Walter, and the noble Roman Dame 
Custance. The poignancy of their need of prayer leaps to the 
reader’s mind. Brevity may be expected in Grisilde’s prayer; 
it was of the closeknit fabric of her mind. It is a quite tremen- 
dous summary of faith and farewell and the heart-breaking 
payment of her child’s life for her own lowliness : 


Fareweel my child! I shal thee nevere see. 
But sith I thee have marked wit’ the croys 
Of thilke Fader—blessed moote he be!— 
That for us deyde upon a croys of tree, 
Thy soule, litel child, I hym bitake, 

For this nyght shaltow dyen for my sake. 


A convention that can use the digression of prayer for the 
mereness of such tragic simplicities and realizations is to be 
commended for something more than its success as a device. 
Dame Custance, in a like position of protagonist, has more 
to say with the same intensity and faith. Set adrift in a crazy 
craft off the Surrey coast to die, “she blesseth hire” and in- 
vokes the cross of Christ, “O cleere, o welful outer, holy 
croys.” Addressing “the white Lamb, that hurt was with a 
spere” she makes, under the circumstances, this least panicky 
of prayers, “me kepe, and yif me myght my lyf t’amenden.” 
Falsely accused and villainously implicated in murder, she 
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makes her own defense with the splendid eloquence of her 
proud breeding: 

Immortal God, that savedest Susanne 

Fro false blame, and thou, merciful mayde, 

Marie I meene, doghter to Seint Anne, 

Bifore whose child angeles synge Osanne, 

If I be giltlees of this felonye, 

My socour be, for ellis shal I dye. 


However much the stanza may be formed upon the prevailing 
patterns of rhetoric, it is informed with intensities of inno- 
cence and faith. At least, it conveys such intensities to the 
reader. 

A second time banished from the country with her little 
son in the same derelict boat that brought her there, she prays 
at her setting out: 


He that me kepte from the false blame 


He kan me kepe from harm and eek fro shame 
In salte see, althogh I se noght how. 
In hym triste I, and in his mooder deere. 


Comforting her child with “Pees, litel sone,” she addresses 
her prayer to “Mooder . . . mayde bright, Marie.” She 
realizes that in the sum of possible suffering for one’s child, 
her place beside the Mother of Christ is one of contrast: 


Thanne is ther no comparison bitwene 

Thy wo and any wo man may sustene. 
Thou sawe thy child yslayn bifore thyne yen, 
And yet now lyveth my litel child, parfay! 


Beyond their depths of motherhood and faith, these simple, 
human prayers illustrate nothing so much as the sentimental 
deterioration that marks the printed prayer since Chaucer’s 
day. 

These, with the short prayer of the messenger who brings 
Dame Custance her sentence of banishment, illustrate the 
longer prayer passages in Chaucer. All are simple, natural, 
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speaking the language of affection but not of affectation, more 
true to a living Faith than they are to a dead form. 

Twice, besides, one finds Chaucer on his knees, so to say: 
in his passionate plea at the end of “Troilus and Criseyde”’ to 
the youth of the world for the changeless love of Christ who 
‘best to love is”; and last of all, at the end of his retraction, his 
thanksgiving to God and his Lady for the simple sum of his 
good work, a prayer of petition for all the graces of a happy 
death and Heaven at its end from his King Christ, and 
through the blood of His Sacred Heart. 

The first and the last thing that Chaucer wrote was prayer. 
It finds its proper place in works between. These are fairly 
convincing evidences of a persistent warp of sincere piety and 
devotion through all the gay woofs of life and convention that 
pattern his work. They speak a poet’s language. It is a 
pleasant tongue. It has become almost a lost language. 











The Quantum Theory 
of Matter 
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theories in physics, the theory of relativity and the 

quantum theory. Both of these have interesting philo- 
sophical implications. While the former has perhaps captured 
the public fancy more, the latter has had a much greater in- 
fluence on the every-day work of physics. The changes which 
the former has brought about in Newtonian physics manifest 
themselves only in the case of very rapid motions or in 
phenomena of very large scale—such as the universe as a 
whole—the laws of the quantum theory govern happenings in 
the microscopic and determine such things as our ability to see 
and the very nature of matter as we know it. 

Just as the development of the theory of relativity had two 
stages, characterized as the “special” and the “general” theory, 
so the history of the quantum theory can be divided into two 
parts, that of the “old” or classical quantum theory from 1900 
to 1925, and that of the new quantum theory, wave mechanics 
or quantum mechanics since 1925. 

The non-physicist, hearing of the assumptions and conclu- 
sions of a new theory in physics, particularly such abstruse 
ones as are found in the theory of relativity and the quantum 
theory, is often inclined to ascribe them to the perverseness of 
the scientist, who, in his opinion, delights in startling the out- 
sider by going against common sense and is not satisfied if he 
cannot produce every morning a theory that upsets in its 
strangeness all preceding theories. This, however, is not the 
fact. The physicist is just as disinclined to have to change his 
previous conceptions as anybody else. If in long and painful 
work an explanation of the processes in the outside world has 
been built up, the physicist clings to it as tenaciously as any- 
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body else clings to accustomed ideas—‘‘commonsense”’ being 
nothing else than an accumulation of previous experiences. If 
he gives it up and proposes a new theory, he does so only be- 
cause all attempts to fit newly discovered experimental facts 
into the old explanation have proved vain. Even then the 
new theory meets with much resistance and is usually only 
accepted if it has predicted some phenomenon that would not 
follow from the old viewpoint and this phenomenon is then 
found in experiment. 

Therefore, I am going to show here how each step in the 
quantum theory was made in close conjunction with experi- 
ence, either forced by it after the failure of all other explana- 
tions, or followed by the confirmation of a new prediction. 


I 


The origin of the quantum theory lies in the theory of the 
light and heat emitted by hot bodies. The so-called kinetic 
theory of heat, developed in the nineteenth century by 


Clausius, Maxwell, Boltzmann, had shown that what we call 
heat consists in rapid, irregular motions of the particles, atoms 
and molecules, that constitute matter. This motion is essen- 
tially a straight-line motion with collisions in gases, a vibration 
in solids. It had further been shown that what we call tem- 
perature is directly proportional to the average kinetic energy 
(one-half of the mass times the square of the velocity, 3 Y’) 
of the particles, so that the kinetic energy is at 600° twice 
what it is at 300°. Here, the temperature has to be measured 
from the so-called absolute zero, at—273° Centigrade. These 
ideas, in 1900 still only amenable to indirect proof, have since 
been directly proven by their application, made in 1905 by 
Einstein, to the “Brownian” motion of particles visible in the 
microscope. 

In 1900, Planck (Berlin) applied these concepts to the 
emission of light. If light consists of vibrations emitted by the 


1Taken here in the usual, not the philosophical, sense. 
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vibrating molecules of the source (candle flame or incan- 
descent solid), if, further, the kinetic energy of these vibra- 
tions of the molecules is proportional to the temperature, then, 
Planck showed, the intensity of the emitted light ought to be 
also proportional to the temperature. 

However, common experience shows that it is not so. A 
piece of coal at white heat, say at 2,200° Fahrenheit or 1,200° 
Centigrade or 1,473 (= 1,200 + 273°) absolute, emits strong 
light. At room temperature, 300° absolute (= 27 + 273, i.e., 
27° Centigrade), it ought, therefore, to emit one fifth of the 
light at white heat, which is considerable. Instead it is dark, 
i.e., emits much less than a millionth of what follows from 
this theory. Now there existed at that time careful measure- 
ments of the way the emitted light actually did vary with 
temperature. Planck, in his careful, logical way, took these 
and investigated step by step, how the original assumptions 
had to be changed to give the correct experimental result. 
And he found the astonishing result. One got exactly the 
experimental results, if one assumed that the kinetic energy 
of the particles could not take all possible values, but only 
change by lumps or “quanta,” so that it could be one 
such lump, two, three, etc. As the energy of the light emitted 
comes from the energy of the vibrating particles, it follows 
that the light emitted by one molecule is not emitted con- 
tinuously (as this would mean a continuous decrease of the 
energy of the molecule) but itself in such lumps or quanta, 
each being emitted when the molecule loses one lump. It 
turned out that the energy of such a quantum is given by a very 
simple law: A constant, called Planck’s constant h, whose 
numerical value is well known, multiplied with the frequency 
of the light (or the velocity of the light divided by its wave- 
length, the frequency being the number of waves that pass a 
given place per second). 

It is worth while to see why this assumption explains the 
rapid falling off of the light emitted at low temperatures, 
while at high temperatures (or long wave-lengths, i.e., small 
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quanta) the simple requirement, namely, light intensity (and 
kinetic energy) proportional to the temperature, is well 
satisfied. 

Assume wages were paid daily and there would not exist 
any saving or credit, but only daily accounts. Assume there 
were two kinds of workers, one who gets $24.30 daily, the 
other gets $12.15 daily. Assume now that suddenly all small 
change were abolished, only full dollar payments (quanta) 
existed and the salaries were adjusted downward, so that the 
first group gets 24, the second 12 dollars. The change in wage 
is not very great, the ratio still 2:1. That is the analogy to the 
fact that for high temperature (high energy, high wages in 
our analogy) the existence or non-existence of cents (fractions 
of quanta) does not matter much. But assume now that the 
wages had been $1.50 and $0.75. Then the abolition of cents 
(that is the existence of dollars or quanta only) means wages 
of $1.00 and nothing. The relative change is now very great; 
if the wage drops, it drops very rapidly. That explains the 
rapid drop of emitted light at low temperature. If the emit- 
ting molecule cannot get one whole quantum, it does not get 
part of a quantum, it gets nothing. 

This theory of Planck, running counter to the old principle, 
“natura non facit saltus”’ found little belief. The experimen- 
talists, who distrusted the kinetic theory anyway, supposed that 
the quantum did not really exist in the elementary process, but 
was introduced in some way by the kinetic theory. 


II 


That changed when in 1905, Einstein, pushing ahead as is 
his habit to last consequences, used the quantum theory to 
solve the riddle of the photoelectric effect. (By the way, Ein- 
stein published in 1905, three fundamental papers in three 
different fields: the first paper on the theory of relativity, that 
on Brownian motion, that on the photoelectric effect. ) 

In 1888, Hallwachs, continued experiments of Hertz (Pro- 
fessor at Karlsruhe, the man who discovered radiowaves) 
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showed that an electrically charged zinc plate, which would 
keep its charge under ordinary circumstances for a long time, 
loses it if illuminated by (violet) light, provided the charge 
is negative, but not if positive. Closer investigations by 
Lenard showed that this loss is due to the liberation of elec- 
trons from the metal by the light. Electrons are very small 
particles of negative electric charge, whose mass is only one 
eighteen hundredths (1/1,800) of that of the lightest known 
atom, the hydrogen atom. It has been shown that they are a 
building stone of all usual matter. It is clear that they carry 
the negative electric charge of the zinc plate away, if they are 
ejected by the light. It is possible to measure the number 
liberated per second and their velocity, the former by meas- 
uring the amount of electricity carried away and dividing it 
by the charge of one electron (or by direct counting with the 
help of a “Geiger counter” and radio amplifiers) , the latter by 
testing how many volts are necessary to stop them. It turned 
out that the intensity of the light does not change the speed 
of an individual electron escaping, but only their number, 
a doubling of the intensity doubling the number of elec- 
trons leaving per second, while the speed of the electrons de- 
pends only on the color (wave-length) of the light. For short 
wave-lengths (X-rays) the speed is very high. The emission 
of electrons starts immediately with the beginning of the 
illumination. 

Now this result is wholly inexplicable from the standpoint 
of the classical wave theory of light. If light is emitted as a 
spherical wave from the lamp, so that the energy of the light 
is spread uniformly over the whole surface of the wave, and 
this wave falls then on a plate of metal, the following should 
happen. As this wave would fall on the atoms in the (surface 
of the) plate, it would be absorbed by all atoms in like man- 
ner and they would swallow its energy. As the illumination 
went on, the atoms would collect more and more energy, until 
finally they had collected enough to set electrons free. If 
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one calculates the time it would take each atom to collect 
enough energy, if the energy of the incoming wave is dis- 
tributed uniformly over the atoms of the surface, one gets, e.g., 
in the case of X-rays and reasonable intensity, a year. There- 
fore, one should expect, if one illuminates a metal plate with 
X-rays, that for a year nothing should happen, and then sud- 
denly, pressed into a narrow time interval, there should be a 
tremendous outburst of electrons. 

That, however, is not what occurs; the emission of electrons 
starts right with the illumination and goes on uniformly. How 
then did enough energy, which according to the wave theory 
of light is distributed over the whole wave front, get concen- 
trated in one atom to enable it to emit one electron so soon? 

In 1905, Einstein saw that the quantum theory gave the 
solution. In the way he formulated this theory, the energy is 
not distributed over the whole wave front, but comes concen- 
trated in packets, namely, the quanta. Then all the results 
become clear. Immediately after one atom is struck by such 
a quantum and absorbs it, it has the necessary concentrated 
energy to emit an electron, then another atom is struck, etc. 
The atoms do not have to accumulate widely distributed 
energy slowly and all at the same time, but get it in parcels. 

The other laws are also explained. Doubling the intensity 
of the light means doubling the number of quanta striking the 
surface, which explains the doubling of the number of elec- 
trons emitted, while the energy of each quantum remains inde- 
pendent of the intensity. The kinetic energy of the liberated 
electrons, which, as said before, depends on the wave-length 
of the light, could also be calculated by Einstein. He simply 
subtracted from the energy of the quantum (h times fre- 
quency) a constant dependent only on the metal, namely, the 
energy which keeps the electrons in the metal, to get the 
kinetic energy. This “photoelectric law of Einstein,” which 
contains no arbitrary constants, was later proved experiment- 


ally by Millikan. 
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III 


The next important step is due to Niels Bohr, a young Dane 
who was then (1911) a lecturer in Rutherford’s laboratory in 
Manchester and is now Professor in Copenhagen and a Nobel 
prize winner. By applying quantum laws to atoms, he ex- 
plained the riddle of spectra and the so-called periodic system 
of elements. A spectrum, the band of colors that is seen if a 
light is observed through a prism or a “‘grating’”’ (an arrange- 
ment of many parallel fine lines), shows the usual continuous 
band of all colors only if the light source is a glowing solid 
or liquid body. But if the light comes from a gas (as in an 
arclight, a mercury lamp or a neon tube) one sees only sepa- 
rate sharp lines, i.e., only light of very definite frequencies 
(although many different ones) is emitted. As Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen (Heidelberg, 1861) showed, each chemical ele- 
ment gives quite definite spectral lines, i.e., frequencies of its 
own, so that its presence can be quite definitely recognized by 
them (spectral analysis). Since Kirchhoff’s and Bunsen’s 
discovery, physicists have been very busy measuring these fre- 
quencies and several hundred thousands have been measured 
with great accuracy (up to an accuracy of one in a million), 
i.e., the wave-length is measured so accurately as if one meas- 
ured a length of a hundred feet to one thousandth of an inch. 
Therefore, physicists knew well which frequencies were 
emitted by which element, but they were unable to explain 
why this particular element, that is this particular atom, 
emitted just these frequencies. The lightest element known 
is hydrogen, and its spectrum is particularly simple. The fre- 
quencies of the eight or ten lines known then had been fitted 
by the Swiss physicist Balmer into an empirical formula. 

Now Rutherford in Cambridge had, after shooting very 
fast particles (so-called «- particles, emitted from radioactive 
substances) into matter, measured their deflection and from 
that drew conclusions to the forces exerted by matter on these 
particles; he found that one has to consider atoms 4s built in 
the following manner (Rutherford’s model of the atom): 
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Most of the mass of the atom is concentrated in a positively 
charged “nucleus,” of a size much smaller than usually 
ascribed to the atom. In the rest of the space of the atom 
negative electrons (with a very small mass, so that they are 
swept aside by the a-particles) move about, in a number just 
sufficient that their charge neutralizes the positive charge of 
the nucleus. Actually, this number is the so-called atomic 
number. One finds it by counting in the periodic system up 
to that element starting with hydrogen. Hydrogen has the 
atomic number one, i.e., its atoms consist of a nucleus and just 
one electron. Now the force between the nucleus and the 
electron is the usual electrostatic Coulomb force between 
charges, i.e., inversely proportional to the square of the dis- 
tance. That has the same form as in Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion and, therefore, the electron should describe an orbit simi- 
lar to that of a planet around the sun, i.e., a circle or an eclipse. 
But here a grave difficulty arises. The orbits of the planets 
can have all sizes, and, therefore, apparently the size of the 
orbit of the electron and with it the size of the atom seems to 
be indefinite, as far as the laws of mechanics go. But matters 
are even worse. An electron moving on an eclipse ought to 
radiate light, lose thereby energy, which means that the orbit 
would be changed into a spiral and the electron would finally 
fall into the nucleus, thereby ending the existence of the atom 
in a small fraction of a second. 

Bohr’s application of Planck’s quantum laws to Ruther- 
ford’s model ended these difficulties. The atom is now not 
permitted to radiate and lose energy continuously, but only 
in definite lumps. That means that only definite, discrete 
orbits are possible, one of which, the innermost, has the lowest 
energy the atom can have (“ground state’). It has, namely, 
not enough energy in that state to lose one more full quantum. 
This state is then the normal state of the atom, the size of its 
orbit the normal size of the atom. Furthermore, the higher 
states, i.e., the states of more energy, containing more quanta, 
can be excited either by bombardment with fast particles or by 
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absorption of light. The electron can then lose the energy, 
gained in that way, again by radiating it as light, the fre- 
quency (color) of which can be easily calculated by dividing 
the energy of the emitted quantum by h. That this is so was 
proved for bombardment with quick electrons by J. Franck 
(then in Berlin, now at Johns Hopkins; Nobel prize winner) 
while the excitation by absorbed light had been discovered as 
“resonance-radiation” by R. W. Wood (Johns Hopkins). 

Bohr could now make the calculations for hydrogen. He 
did not need any new constants. Planck’s constant h, the 
charge and mass of the electrons were known from other ex- 
periments. He deduced from the theory Balmer’s empirical 
formula for the frequency of the hydrogen spectrum, not only 
as to its form, but also to its numerical values. In this way it 
was explained for the first time how the structure of a par- 
ticular atom made it give off its particular spectrum. Since 
then order has been brought into the chaos of the spectral 
lines, by methods initiated by Sommerfeld (Munich). 

Secondly, Bohr taught the understanding of the periodic 
system of elements as a periodic repetition of the arrangement 
of the outer electrons of the atom, which are responsible for 
its chemical behavior. 


IV 


In the following years, the theory was pushed forward suc- 
cessfully by many men, but around 1924, more and more ob- 
stacles loomed ahead in the path of the “old” quantum theory. 

The trouble was essentially threefold. 

For more complicated systems, i.e., the spectra of more 
complicated atoms, the theory gave the general features right, 
but the numerical values could not be made to fit the experi- 
ments. It should be remembered how exacting the task is, 
namely, to find formulas from purely theoretical calculations 
that would fit the very large number of very exact spectro- 
scopic measurements. 

The second trouble was of a more esthetic nature, namely, 
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the lack of uniformity in the structure of theoretical physics. 
Mechanics is a complete system in itself. On to it, the quantum 
theory was tacked from the outside. One had to complete the 
calculation of the motion of a particle according to classical 
mechanics and then reject some of the possible results and 
keep only the ones permitted by the quantum theory. 

The third trouble, however, was by far the most serious, 
namely, the apparent contradiction between the wave theory 
and quantum theory of light. Here we had two theories, both 
apparently solidly proved by experience, but contradictory to 
each other. Let us recapitulate these proofs. In the eighteenth 
century, Newton’s particle theory and Huygens’ wave theory 
of light opposed each other, but the battle was decided in the 
beginning of the nineteenth in favor of the latter, to a large 
extent by the phenomena of diffraction, discovered in the 
seventeenth century by the Jesuit Grimaldi, and of interfer- 
ence. Let us consider the simplest interference experiment. 
In front of a small source of light are two screens, one behind 
the other. The first has two parallel very narrow slits, the 
second is used to observe the light passing from the source 
through the slits; of course a photographic plate could be used 
instead of the second screen. 

Let first one slit be covered, then the light passing through 
the other slit will give to the second screen an illumination 
rather uniform over a broad field, shading off at the edges. 
If now one opens also the first slit, allowing light to pass 
through both, the picture on the second screen is changed to 
one of alternate bright and dark strips (interference fringes). 
That means that there are places which are bright if only light 
through one of the slits can fall on them, but become dark, if 
the other slit is also uncovered! Or, as already Grimaldi put 
it, “light plus light may give darkness.” Of course, the phe- 
nomenon can be easily explained by the wave theory. If light 
consists of waves, then there will be places on the screen placed 
so that a wave-crest coming from one slit will just meet a 
wave-trough coming from the other. These two will just 
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annihilate each other and at this place there will be no wave, 
therefore, darkness. All that is necessary, therefore, is that 
the distance to one slit is one half wave-length more than to 
the other. Indeed, this experiment, with the help of a mea- 
suring rod and the simplest geometry, gives a direct method 
of determining the wave-length. The grating, consisting of 
many parallel lines, which was mentioned earlier as a method 
of producing spectra, is merely the preceding arrangement on 
a large scale. But how should the quantum theory be able to 
explain this experiment? Of course, from the quantum stand- 
point, a bright spot on the screen (or a darkened spot on the 
photographic plate) is one where quanta have hit the screen, 
while an unilluminated spot is one where no quanta have gone. 
We have, however, seen that there are places on the screen 
which are bright, i.e., quanta hit them if one slit only is open, 
but are dark, i.e., no quanta go to these places, if both slits are 
open. How should a quantum, passing through one slit, know 
whether the other is open, and whether it is, therefore, per- 
mitted to go to one of these particular places? 

So it is throughout in most questions which have to do with 
the propagation of light through space and matter. The re- 
sults deduced from the wave theory fit accurately while the 
quantum theory finds throughout contradictions of the kind 
mentioned above. 

On the other hand, whenever it is a problem of emission or 
absorption of light (and that is true for all kinds of wave- 
lengths down to X-rays) by matter, the quantum theory alone 
seems able to explain the facts, while the wave theory leads 
to unsurmountable difficulties. We have already shown this 
for the light emitted by incandescent solids, for the photo- 
electric effect, and the same is true for the action of light on 
the eye and on the photographic plate, which after weak illu- 
mination and subsequent development shows under the micro- 
scope individual grains blackened by single quanta, not a 
uniform greyness. 

We have then the unsatisfactory state that two contradictory 
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theories must be used to explain the properties of light in 
different circumstances. Knowing under which conditions 
each theory had to be used, the physicist got correct results, but 
from the logical standpoint it was distressing. As Sir William 
Bragg put it, the physicist used wave theory on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and quantum theory on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Of course this difficulty was known at the very beginning, 
but around 1924 everybody, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
became convinced that no half-way measures could over- 
come it. 


V 


The beginning of the new quantum theory, which was to 
solve all three troubles, can be found in the dissertation of 
Louis de Broglie (1924). He was concerned with the last 
named difficulty, but instead of solving it, he made it worse. 
He suggested that the property of behaving in some circum- 
stances like a wave, but occasionally like a particle, was not 
limited to light but was common to all physical objects, so that 
what we usually call a material particle should under certain 
conditions behave like a wave. He predicted also that the 
wave-length which this wave should have, is equal to Planck’s 
constant h divided by the mass times the velocity of the parti- 


cle. It follows from this formula (4 =h ) that only very light 


particles such as atoms and electrons can be expected to ex- 
hibit a wave-like behavior on such a scale (i.e., have large 4) 
as to be detected by experiment. 

This apparently absurd prediction was, however, soon veri- 
fied experimentally by Davisson and Germer, of the Bel! Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York; and by G. P. Thomson in 
Aberdeen, who got diffraction pictures from a stream of elec- 
trons, using crystals as diffraction gratings, as is customary 
with X-rays; by Dempster in Chicago, who made the experi- 
ment for nuclei; and by O. Stern, then in Hamburg, now in 
Pittsburgh, who succeeded in using hydrogen atoms. 
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Formally, the new quantum theory appeared first under two 
apparently quite different aspects. The first, called quantum 
mechanics, is due to Heisenberg (1925), then in Gottingen, 
now in Leipzig. It was later elaborated in conjunction with 
Born (then in Gottingen, now in Cambridge). The other was 
published by Schrodinger (then in Zurich, later Planck’s 
successor in Berlin, now in Oxford) in 1926, and is called 
wave mechanics. While first thought to be quite different, 
both forms turned out to represent the same theory, only 
handled by different mathematical methods. A very unified, 
but rather abstract form of the theory was published from 
1927 on by Dirac in Cambridge. Dirac’s theory promises to 
open up a number of new fields of research. Heisenberg, 
Schrodinger and Dirac received the 1933 and 1934 Nobel 
prizes. 

Now what are the essential elements of these theories, and 
what have they achieved? The answer to the first question will 
be given only partially, as a more complete description is im- 
possible without much mathematics. 

But as to the second question, it can be said that in the 
simple cases, where the old quantum theory gave correct an- 
swers, the new theory gives identical results and in addition 
yields numerical results in agreement with experiment even 
in the complicated cases where the old theory failed, so that 
trouble No. I is done away with. Furthermore, the quantum 
postulates are intrinsic parts of the theory, instead of being 
tacked on post factum, so that also the “esthetic” trouble 
No. II disappears. The answer to the last difficulty, namely, 
that light acts both as waves and particles, is much more 
subtle. It is here that a certain philosophical interest comes in. 


VI 


Bohr, whose influence, through correspondence and per- 
sonal contact, on the men who have shaped the new ideas has 
been very great, had insisted for a number of years that our 
concepts of space and time, abstracted from observation of 
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rather large objects, might not be applicable to the happen- 
ings inside the atom. 

Actually, this is brought about in a very curious way by 
‘‘Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy.” Founded on 
very elementary considerations about the existence of quanta, 
it upsets an ideal of classical physics in a quite unexpected 
manner. 

The aim of classical theoretical physics had been the fol- 
lowing. Assume that at a given moment, one could observe 
exactly the position and velocity of all the particles existing 
in the world (I am leaving out explicitly all living beings, 
assuming that life were not existent. We do not want to go 
now into the questions involved here). Then the formulae of 
theoretical physics should enable a supermathematician to 
predict exactly the positions and velocities of all of these par- 
ticles at any future moment (Laplace). ‘That is what the 
physicist meant when he spoke of causality: that the position 
and velocity at any future time would be completely deter- 
mined if one knew the position and velocity at the present time 
exactly. Now Heisenberg’s principle says that this is im- 
possible. It was clear to the classical physicist that it was 
actually not possible to determine the position and velocity of 
a particle—to say nothing of all particles—exactly. Every ex- 
perimental determination is subject to an experimental error. 

Of course, if the observation of the present position, etc., is 
not accurate but can be given onlv as lying within a certain 
range, the prediction for the future cannot be exact but one 
can only say that at a given moment in the future the positions 
and velocities would lie within certain ranges. The width of 
these ranges (i.e., the uncertainty of the prediction) would in- 
crease with the uncertainty of the knowledge of the present 
position and the distance in the future. For instance, if I 
want to predict the future from an inaccurate knowledge of 
the present, my prediction will be inexact, the more so, the less 
accurate I know the present situation and the farther in the 
future I want to prophesy. But what classical physics meant 
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was that this error of observation was due to lack of skill, to 
faulty technique. With the progress of time, this technique— 
one could hope—would be improved, the error of observation 
diminished. It was an extrapolation to a future, where the 
technique should be very high, the error extremely small and, 
therefore, the prediction further on extremely accurate that 
classical physics was talking about. 

Heisenberg shows now that there is a natural limit beyond 
which the accuracy of observation cannot be driven, not be- 
cause of any faulty technique of ours, but because of a funda- 
mental law of nature, the quantum law. 

To be more precise, he shows that it is impossible to deter- 
mine at the same time both the position and the velocity of a 
particle with absolute accuracy, and that the product of the 
error made in the position times the error made in the velocity 
times the mass of the particle can never be less than h, Planck’s 
constant. 

It is possible (on principle, with the best methods imagin- 
able) to determine the position exactly, but then one can 
know nothing at all about the velocity; or to determine the 
velocity exactly, and then one can know nothing at all about 
the position. 

To see how this comes about, one must remember that in 
experimental procedure one has always to be careful that the 
fact of observing does not disturb the observed object. If one 
wants to weigh on a very delicate balance, one has to take all 
kinds of precautions so as not to upset the readings through 
the presence of the observer. 

To discuss the particular case in point, assume that we 
construct an ultrapowerful microscope to observe the position 
of an electron or atom, assuming that future improved tech- 
nique made that possible. To observe in a microscope, one 
needs some kind of light in the widest sense, X-rays included. 
Now the classical physicist knew, of course, that this light 
could disturb (through heating or through its pressure) the 
very small object he wanted to observe. But that was no funda- 
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mental difficulty for him. All he had to do was to make the 
light for his observation weaker and weaker and thereby the 
disturbance less and less. It is true that the light might be- 
come too weak to be seen by the eye, but he could hope that 
improved instruments, e.g., photoelectric cells with ampli- 
fiers, might be found in the future to extend the range indefi- 
nitely. That is what was meant before by improved technique. 

But that, as the principle of indeterminacy points out, is 
not possible any more. The least amount of light that can be 
used on principle is one quantum, not less, and this quantum 
will bring about a certain amount of disturbance that cannot 
be diminished. 

But we have seen that the energy of a quantum diminishes 
as the wave-length (which determines the color) of the light 
increases. Why not take a quantum of little energy, i.e., long 
wave-length, i.e., very red light, so as to do as little harm as 
possible. Here another old fact of optics, known since Helm- 
holtz and Abbe, comes in. We have spoken about diffraction 
before. It plays an important role in the formation of the image 
in a microscope. Essentially, one cannot distinguish two very 
small objects less apart than about a wave-length of the light in 
the microscope, because the images of these objects in the 
microscope are not really points but small discs which overlap 
if the distance is smaller than a wave-length. To get an idea 
of this phenomenon, consider water-waves. To get a “shadow” 
of an object plunged in the water, this object must be rather 
large. If it is small, like a stick stuck into the water, there are 
only produced ripples, the form of which has no resemblance 
whatever to the stick. 

Therefore, if we use long waves in our microscope, the 
disturbance which the impact of the quantum will produce on 
the particle will be small, so that its velocity will not be 
changed much. But then we will not get a sharp picture of 
the particle, but a broad disc, so that we cannot estimate its 
location more accurately than the size of the long wave we 
have selected. If we want to know the position with very 
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high accuracy, we must use a short wave-length, which will 
give a sharp picture. But the minimum energy of that short 
wave-length which we must use will be a rather large quan- 
tum, which, hitting the particle, will change its velocity in a 
considerable but unpredictable manner (the opening of the 
lense has to be wide, therefore, the direction of the quantum 
is unknown). A detailed calculation shows that the two 
errors, inaccuracy of position and unpredictable change of 
velocity produced by the process of observing, are connected 
just in the manner mentioned above. 

Of course, this impossibility of measuring at the same time 
the exact position of the velocity and position of a particle for 
the purpose of exact prediction for the future does not pre- 
clude the following procedure: One can measure exactly the 
position of the particle at a given moment and then measure 
this position again exactly at a later time. It is then possible 
to divide the distance of these two positions by the time in- 
terval to get the velocity and calculate also the position of the 
particle at every moment between the two observations. But 
that does not contradict the principle of indeterminacy, be- 
cause this knowledge of the past is no help in calculating the 
future course. The last exact determination of position, 
indeed, has again completely spoiled our knowledge of the 
subsequent velocity of the particle, the large quantum of light 
necessary for that exact determination of position having af- 
fected the velocity of the particle in a completely undetermin- 
able manner. 

We have discussed here a particular method of observation, 
but one can do the same for others. For example, one can de- 
sign a method that would measure the velocity directly. This 
method would make it impossible to determine at the same 
time the position exactly. There are, besides position and 
velocity, many other pairs of quantities connected in the same 
way, e.g., energy and time. If one wants to determine exactly 
the energy of a quantum, i.e., the wave-length of the light 
emitted by it, it is impossible to determine the time at which 
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it has been emitted, because a spectroscope of sufficiently high 
resolving power does not permit a short observation, and any 
timing device changes the energy in an unknown amount. 
Summing up the results of the principle of indeterminacy, 
we see that the task which classical theoretical physics has set 
for itself, namely: to calculate from the momentary position 
and velocity of all particles their future behavior exactly, is 
impossible because the premise, namely, the exact knowledge 
of the momentary position and velocity, is fundamentally im- 
possible. Instead, these quantities can be known only as lying 
within a certain limited range and, therefore, the future also 
can only be predicted as lying within a certain range, ever 
spreading with increasing time. Instead of a definite future 
value for the velocity, e.g., only a probable distribution can 


be given.” 
VII 


Now we have said before that the physicists, following 
Laplace, have been accustomed to call “causality” the uniquely 
determined connection between the state of the system at the 
present and that of the future. We have seen that the quan- 
tum theory makes an exact calculation of future behavior im- 
possible because exact knowledge of the present state is funda- 
mentally impossible. This is meant and only this, when the 
physicist speaks about the breakdown of causality. 

There arises now the question of the interpretation of this 
result. There are two opinions represented among theoretical 
physicists. One group thinks that it is still possible to main- 
tain that in reality the true laws of physics satisfy the demands 
of causality in the narrow sense mentioned above; that the true 
laws of physics are deterministic ; that it would still be possible 
to calculate exactly future behavior :f only we knew exactly 





2Of course, the physicists are not so foolish as to conclude, as has been imputed 
in a recent article, from the applicability of the calculus of probability to the im- 
possibility of strict calculations. As shown above, this latter has been proved, 
and only then are physicists obliged to restrict themselves to the former. 
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what the present state is; and that it is rational to ascribe all 
the trouble to this impossibility of our knowledge. The other 
group asserts, that if it is impossible to know a certain thing, 
not through any human frailty or faulty technique, but be- 
cause of a fundamental principle of nature, that it is entirely 
futile to assert that such a thing happens in a certain way “in 
reality.” In other words, if A and non-A do not make any 
difference to anything in the external world that can be known, 
it means nothing to say that A happens in reality instead of 
non-A. 

In general, it can be said that the physicists are divided be- 
tween these two opinions according to their age. The men 
above forty generally favor the first side, like Planck, Einstein, 
Schrédinger. The younger men, Heisenberg, Dirac, etc., 
usually are convinced that the second standpoint is right. It 
is in connection with this impossibility of determining accur- 
ately the future behavior of physical systems that some scien- 
tists have brought up the question of free will, asserting that 
the lack of determinism recognized as a consequence of the 
new quantum theory made free will possible. 

To this, philosophers have retorted that the question of free 
will is entirely independent of that theory and has been solved 
long ago. 

This, of course, is quite true, but there is another problem 
here connected with free will itself, a problem that has been 
left severely alone by the philosophers but that has bothered 
philosophically inclined scientists quite a bit and has formerly 
induced some of them to deny free will, although they have 
perhaps formulated their argument not quite sharply. The 
problem is this. Granting free will in the sense of the ability 
of making a free decision, but assuming that the behavior of 
matter was strictly determined, how could the free will in- 
fluence that matter so as to produce external action (or even 
influence the brain, etc., to the changes that always accom- 
pany psychological processes)? If the future behavior of the 
atoms constituting my arm is exactly determined by their 
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present positions and velocity, what difference could it make 
if my free will should decide to lift this arm? 

It is here that the indeterminacy left by the quantum theory 
for the future behavior of individual atoms might give a way 
out. If living beings are constructed so that certain molecules 
have “trigger-action” on the rest (Bridgman), then a psy- 
chological influence might be exerted selecting one of the 
many future courses left open within the range of the prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy. 


VIII 


But after this excursion let us go back to pure physics and 
examine the solution the new theory gives for the third diffi- 
culty of the old quantum theory, namely, the contradiction be- 
tween particle and wave theory. The solution consists of a 
new, somewhat restricted view of the task of theoretical phy- 
sics and the understanding of physical phenomena. 

According to this view, it is the task of theoretical physics 
to predict the outcome of any possible experiment, possible in 
the sense that it can at least be imagined in agreement with 
the laws of physics. This prediction is the goal, a goal that 
can be reached, but the only goal that can be reached. It is 
not permitted to ask any question that does not come out of the 
particular experimental set-up, because the attempt at an 
answer leads to contradiction. Of course, a different experi- 
mental arrangement might lead to an answer to this latter 
question, but then the question to be decided by the first ar- 
rangement in its turn loses its sense. 

As an example, let us discuss the interference experiment 
with the two slits, which we described before and which lead 
us to the apparent contradiction between wave and particle 
theory. The set-up described can on principle be treated with 
the help of Dirac’s equations and predicts then the actual 
distribution of dark and bright stripes just as the classical wave 
theory of light had predicted them. We now again ask the 
question as before. With weak illumination there should be 
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only a few quanta involved; through which of the two slits 
did they go and how did they know that the other slit was 
open? The new theory would say that this question has no 
sense, because the experimental arrangement is one so ar- 
ranged that it cannot detect the slit through which the quan- 
tum came. But it is possible to modify (in thought) the 
experiment so that it would decide through which slit the 
quantum came. All that is necessary is to arrange behind the 
slits a few atoms. If the quantum comes through a particular 
slit, it will bounce against one of the atoms behind that slit 
and the resultant motion of that atom will indicate the passage 
of a quantum. But alas! This effect spoils the other experi- 
ment. The reaction or rebound which the quantum receives 
from the atom that has served as indicator changes its direc- 
tion in an irregular manner, so that it reaches the second screen 
which serves as receiver, not any more at one of the. places 
where the bright stripes ought to be, but anywhere. That is, 
if the light is sufficiently strong so that many quanta fall on 
the screen the regular alteration of bright and dark fringes, 
the interference pattern, disappears, to leave a uniform illu- 
mination. Now you know through which slit the quantum 
goes, but as it goes through a definite single slit, there is no 
interference any more. 

The outcome of that discussion is: either you arrange 
your experiment so that you ask a question that makes sense 
in the wave picture, then you get an interference pattern, as 
you should according to the wave theory. But then you can- 
not ask at the same time a question that makes sense only in 
the “parcel theory,” namely, the question through which slit 
the parcel came. The consistent quantum-theorist would say: 
In this experiment, through both. Or you arrange an experi- 
ment which will answer a question that makes sense in the 
particle theory, namely, the experiment described above, to 
decide through which slit the quantum came. You will now 
get an answer to this question, but you will, with this set-up, 
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not get the interference pattern that implies the presence of 
waves. 

The method which the theory uses to deal with the difh- 
culty is, then, to answer only questions about the outcome of 
definite experiments. Here, no contradiction can arise, be- 
cause the wave-like and the particle-like features never arise 
within the same experiment. The arguments which lead to 
that conclusion are based on simple but careful reasoning 
about simple experimental facts, as in the case discussed above. 
Which results a certain experiment will give, follows with- 
out ambiguity (at least on principle, although perhaps not 
yet with our present knowledge) from Dirac’s equation. All 
other questions are forbidden as senseless. 

To many, physicists and non-physicists, that will seem a 
counsel of despair. All that can be said is that it has been 
evolved after years of vain effort to find another solution, 
more along accustomed lines, which would fit the experi- 
mental facts in the way the physicist demands, that is not by 
vague talk, but by giving unique, numerical results in centi- 
meters, seconds, amperes. 

What do the theoretical physicists themselves think about 
this solution? The question, of course, lines up directly with 
the question of the existence of accurate laws beneath the in- 
determinacy that is alone observable for the minutest par- 
ticles. The younger men, who deny the existence of accurate 
laws “in reality,” also assert that the results of the theory 
outlined above contain everything that has meaning of physics; 
that there is “in reality” nothing except the light source, 
the screens and the fringes on the second screen; that there is 
no sense to the question whether the light in between the lamp 
and the screen is “really” a wave or a particle. 

The older men are usually of the opinion that this is the 
best we can do at present, but hope that in the future we might 
get back to a theory where we could in imagination, if not by 
experiment, follow the light from source to screen and say 
what it “really” is. 
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My personal opinion is that in these discussions the concept 
“in reality” in this connection needs a much more thorough 
discussion. If one would look for a definition, I think one 
must ultimately come to the meaning “in the face of God” as 
Ehrenfest put it once in a private discussion long ago. But I 
think it quite possible that these concepts of localization, path, 
and time, which are responsible for the difficulty have no 
meaning “in the face of God.” Of course, that is wild specu- 
lation for which I have to ask for pardon. 
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Greek Thought in Law 
and Symbol 


MALCOLM M. STEWART, S.]. 


I say that Athens is the school of Hellas ... and we shall assuredly not be 
without witnesses; there are mighty monuments of our power which will make 
us the wonder of this and of succeeding ages. ... (Funeral Speech of Pericles, 


Thucydides, II, 41). 


in the age of Pericles, she reached the peak of her 

cultural development, and that peak marked also the 
beginning of her decline. Yet, as Athens was “the school of 
Hellas,” so, as the centuries crept on, and the western nations 
grew to maturity, she became the school of Europe, living on 
with an immortality Pericles never dreamed of.... Time has 
fixed in one composite picture for us the golden age of Hellas, 
her great men, her monuments, and her thoughts; these rep- 
resent for us a cultural achievement which we term ‘“Greek”’ 
rather than “Athenian,” and which marks for us a fixed point 
in the world’s growth, as though time had there called a halt 
in human progress. It is this somewhat arbitrary focussing of 
Athenian culture at one point in time which makes legitimate 
our use of the term “classical Greece,’ and our attempt to 
abstract from the diverse aspects of her culture a unifying 
principle, the hidden thread that binds the pattern. 


A THENS was, indeed, but a tiny commonwealth when, 


I 


We begin, therefore, by viewing the civilization and the 
ideology of classical Greece as an accomplished thing, as an 
epoch and a mile-stone in the cultural history of the West. We 
shall speak of “the Greek” as the symbol and the spokesman 
of the world he lived in, helped to form, and looked upon as 
his own: a world from which the barbarian was excluded, and 
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in which the foreign civilizations of South and East had no 
part. We wish to search out the most concrete terms in which 
his ideology may be expressed, the most immediate symbol of 
that culture which was Greek and not Roman, nor Egyptian, 
nor Byzantine; to wash away from the walls of Athens the 
accumulated dust of centuries and reveal the portrait of the 
Greek as he painted himself, five hundred years before Christ. 

It is a symbol for which we are searching; a symbol such 
as we might find for the ancient civilization of Egypt. There 
the Sphynx rests in perpetual contemplation, measuring her 
vigil by eternities: in that serene and timeless watch the soul 
of Egypt is fixed forever, and in that unending tranquility is 
symbolized all the experience of her centuries, her creed, her 
standard of human values, her aspirations and her thoughts. 
As timeless contemplation is the mood of Egypt, and the 
carven face of stone is the reflection of that world which was 
mirrored in her eyes, so there is a mood and a symbolic figure 
at once to embody and personify the Greek, the Greek world, 
and the Greek mind. In the disintegrating stress of a modern 
world, that figure seems to stand alone on a horizon towards 
which our civilization strains dying eyes. We are a world who 
have spent our youth in shattering the false idols of our fathers, 
have fought their futile wars, and grown old in bitterness; to 
the clear-cut figure standing full in the dawn of life, in the 
far-off youth of the world, in the long-ago, we look with a 
vague nostalgia as to one who symbolizes a home we have lost, 
dimly remembered through the swirling mists of years. 


II 


To the Greek mind, by far the most important thing, the 
one significant thing in the universe was its order. The world, 
to the Greek, was a cosmos of utter harmony, inviolable and 
perfect: the object of his speculation and of his contemplation 
was, in the concrete, the form of things visible, that universal 
form which ordered universal matter, and subordinated it to 
the harmony of the spheres. Greek thought naturally turned 
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outward: it was not in the nature of the Greek to find the acme 
and the sum of reality in the depths of his own soul. Here is 
the fundamental difference between him and the Indian sage, 
who, from time immemorial, has orientated his thought in the 
opposite sphere, and tended always to found his ultimate 
standard of ethical values upon the individual and his duty to 
his own soul. In the one is a purely objective point of view, 
an outward-turning intellect searching always for the scheme 
of things, lacking self-consciousness and most alive to the 
world of outer realities. In the other is an all-pervading 
doubt of external reality and its importance, a doubt rooted in 
prehistoric antiquity; here the mind turns inward upon itself, 
and centered here, looks for neither order nor logic in the 
universe beyond. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that Greek philosophy will 
be of a cosmological nature, and ordered speculation will con- 
cern itself with this branch of metaphysics before all others. 
Thales, Anaximenes, Pythagoras, the Eleatic school, Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus—all preceded 
any important speculation in the fields of epistemology, ethics, 
psychology. The Greek’s philosophy was the reverse of 
anthropocentric. He made his gods to his own image, made 
them, indeed, more truly human than most peoples have done, 
yet to the Greek mind, man was but a piece of the cosmic 
machinery, unfortunately gifted or accursed with the power to 
interfere with the smooth workings of fate. Paradox, indeed, 
that the Greek, who exalted humanity, should yet make ii of 
far less importance than the world it occupied; believing that 
man was free to order his acts as he would, the Greek saw that 
freedom only as subordinated to the most inevitable fatalism: 
the dvayxn of Athenian tragedy. 

The cosmology of Greek speculation, then, represents one 
aspect of that mind, of that Weltanschauung, whose character- 
istics we are tracing through its outer manifestations. The 
universe was a gigantic machine, a marvel of harmony and 


plan; and here we are not expounding any particular doctrine 
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of the early cosmologists, but attempting to analyze that rooted 
mental attitude which turned the mind of the Greek first to 
cosmogony, and determined the direction of his thought in that 
field. We shall propose later a profound feeling for form 
as characteristic of the Greek mind; consider his philosophy, 
then, as the result of such a feeling: form in the world of 
nature, form in the universe, chaotic matter subdued to 
powerful forces whose laws were hidden too deep in the nature 
of things to be known, and moulded firmly to revolving parts 
in the turning cycle of the world. This is the underlying con- 
cept of Democritus’ atomic theory, and is the metaphysical 
basis for that doctrine perhaps the most Christian ever pro- 
duced by Greek philosophy, that there is a perpetual evolu- 
tion, a creation of forms out of matter; the living from the 
dead, significance out of meaninglessness, order and purpose 
and promise of life in ever fairer forms brought forth out of 
chaos and indirection and death which has never lived: to the 
Christian, as it were an incarnation of beauty in the formless 
body of lifeless matter. 

Here is the key to Greek thought, and it opens many doors. 
In modern times, in a world whose thought was permeated 
with contingence and the relativity of all values, the charac- 
teristic development in mathematics was calculus, the science 
of interdependent variables. But to the Greek, whose 
thought was of harmony and form, there could be but one 
science of mathematics, and that was geometry. Here he could 
contemplate in lines and planes the satisfying symbols of 
universal plan and order. Here was pure beauty, absolute, 
ordered, perfect. ‘Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare,” 
says Edna St. Vincent Millay, and the line sums up, without 
a doubt, the inner urgings and rewards which pressed the 
geometrician along the road of his beautiful creation. Again, 
the “science of numbers” had a fascination for the Greek. 
Harmony, harmony above all things: he built a philosophy 
upon his numbers, and made poetry and music the basis of 
education for centuries. The rhythm of poetry and of music 
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was in his soul, it was the key of the universe for him, the 
answer to the riddle, the law of nature. 


III 


Upon the cosmic order and man’s relations to it was built 
up the Greek code of ethics. He undoubtedly recognized free 
will, but here is the parting of the ways for Greek and Chris- 
tian. The power to order his own life meant, for him, the 
power to disturb the inviolable universe in its cycle, to ring 
a discord into the harmony, break the rhythm of the cosmic 
plan. Positively, man must cooperate in preserving that 
order, must not exceed his bounds, nor fail to reach them; his 
own life must be ordered in harmonious moderation, lest by 
overleaping himself or falling short of the mark he fail in his 
duty and incur the ineluctable punishment which would bal- 
ance again the disturbed harmonic plan. Hence, the identi- 
fication of moral wrong with ritual sin. The religion of the 
Greek was, naturally, ritualistic first, rather than dogmatic, 
and both embodied and commemorated the universal cosmic 
order. The ritual sin and the ethical wrong both militate 
against that order, are offences against it. In a people whose 
religion was of this cosmological order, and the innumerable 
feasts of the Greek ritual are evidence enough for that, since 
the ritual preserving and paying homage to the universal 
order was the background to their religious experience and 
the posited criterion of the general good, the innate moral 
sense would naturally come to identify moral evil with ritual 
impurity. So the Jews, with the Law as the pattern of their 
daily existence, came to view a ritual abberration as of more 
importance than a moral one, or rather, their moral sense 
became identified with their regard for the Law. 

Hence, too, the famous Greek dictum which was both a 
criterion of art and a rule of life— ungiv dydv; ne quid nimis. 
The cardinal sin in either art or life was excess, of any kind— 
excess of pleasure or of pain, excess of hate, excess of love; 
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and the Greek tragedy is full of the punishments that befall 
those who sin in this way. In the tragedy, as exemplified in 
the three greatest Athenian dramatists we know, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, is clearly depicted the ethic of the 
Greek, his fundamental psychology, and those of his creeds 
which lay far deeper in his nature than any Eleusinian or 
Dionysian or Orphic mysteries would ever penetrate. There 
is not room here for a complete analysis of the Greek tragedy, 
or even the outlines of such an analysis, but the point of view 
taken by dramatist and spectator alike, the attitude upon 
which the meaning of all Greek tragedy rests as upon a 
foundation, is that excess in anything is inhuman—in the lit- 
eral sense of the word. Not human, unfitting, not in accord- 
ance with owmgootvn, not in order with the plan the all-wise 
gods have laid for man’s behavior; and the gods themselves 
are subordinate to the cosmic harmony which demands that 
man walk in the even tenor of his way. More wealth than is 
needful, or less of material goods than is fitting were instinc- 
tively looked upon by the Greek as somehow wrong; too much 
success, too much contentment, too great a love—all were to 
him invitations to some crushing blow of fate. Upon that 
basis are the plays of Aeschylus written, the tragedies of 
Sophocles and of Euripides, even, as could be shown if space 
allowed, the comedies of Aristophanes. Each may think in 
his own mind of the characters of the Athenian drama: they 
answer to the description, every one. Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, Orestes, Ajax, Electra, Antigone, Philoctetes, Creon, 
Deianira—the list could number dozens; all sin through ex- 
cess, of virtue or of sin, it matters little; Deianira and Electra 
and Orestes are punished for too much love of husband, 
brother, father, as inevitably and as bitterly as Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra and Ajax for too much pride and passion. 
The greatest difference between Greek world and Christian 
lies here, and here is the reason why the abyss that lies between 
them will never be spanned, no matter how longingly we look 
back upon the fresh and sunlit life of those children of his- 
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tory. Since the age of the world began to be reckoned in the 
Year of the Lord, something has entered the scheme of our 
lives which, once knowing, we can never forget. That trans- 
muting element is infinity. Christianity proclaims aloud that 
we may love as deeply and as passionately as our human heart 
will bear; or, rather, that it does not depend on the powers of 
the heart, but upon the infinite God, who, incarnate, has taken 
up our flesh and our desires, and given us a Man who is God, 
with eternity to love Him. There is no need for moderation 
as the Greek understood it; our desires may reach to the stars 
and beyond, we may ask for God and for eternity, and it is 
given us. In the world of the Christian, the moderation of the 
Greek is a withering blight, and he is rather to be pitied as an 
unbaptized babe than loved as an unaffected child. 


IV 


We have progressed from the more abstract manifestations 
of the Greek genius to the more concrete examples; in order, 
then, to come to the most concrete embodiment of all, it is 
necessary to trace the law of thought before considering the 
Greek esthetic. Order, harmony, balance—these are qual- 
ities of the static, not of the dynamic. The moderation, the 
eternal ne quid nimis of the Greek concerns itself with poise 
rather than with movement. That is to say, translated into 
symbol and image, the Greek genius, as we have studied it, is 
to be described in these terms, opposing place to direction and 
mentally cataloguing the qualities of that genius which we 
have described in the abstract, by semi-visual concepts of 
poised aloofness. 

The Greek view of history is based on this static element in 
the nature of their conceptions. Time, to them, was of very 
little importance, in comparison with the prominent part it 
plays in modern thought. Mutation, succession, relativity, 
contingence—these are the primal elements upon which the 
West has built up its ideology, always in conflict with Chris- 
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tianity in the conclusions it drew, but owing to Christianity 
the premises upon which they were based. The true Christian 
marriage of absolute to relative, of change to permanence, it 
did not sanction or achieve, but in the course of its one-sided 
development has laid all the stress on the temporal element of 
the compound, till the thought of the West, its non-Christian 
philosophy, its history, its sciences, its art, were all permeated 
with its preoccupation with time and the relative. Yet the 
Christian philosophy of history is necessarily based upon the 
conception that time is an all-important standard, the measure, 
indeed, of what is now the work of God upon the earth—the 
growth of the Church, his Spouse and his Mystical Body. 
For the Christian, all things are to be measured before one 
supreme moment and after—the moment of the Incarnation, 
and all history before was a preparation for the inception of 
that work of God, all history after the progress of its aceom- 
plishment. 

All this, however, was not for the Greek. To him, history 
was a cycle, a static plan in motion, paradoxically speaking, 
for all things ever revolved around to their starting point. The 
spheres, with their regular turning, were the perfect symbol 
of human history, which turned in perpetual recurrence, never 
progressing, but only fulfilling the plan and harmony of fate. 
Opposed to the dynamic once more is the static; opposed to the 
unidirectional movement of humanity towards a certain goal 
is the cycle of events which never ceases, in accomplishment, 
but has only the function of revolution, like a solar system 
turning on a fixed point of space. 


V 


What, then, will be the modifications imposed by the static 
form inherent in Greek thought upon the laws of that 
thought? Recognizing the answer in our heritage from 
Aristotle and his forebears, we can respond at once that the 
unique effect of the Greek feeling for form and order upon his 
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thought was to introduce into it a quality of structural unity. 
That is to say, the Greek’s need of envisaging the whole scheme 
of things into which all experience fitted like the pieces of a 
mosaic, inspired his speculation with an essential proportion, 
a perspective; concepts presented themselves to his mind, not 
in the denuded and false simplicity of their most salient as- 
pect, but in the full complexity of their relations to the system 
of truths which they necessarily implied. ‘The tendency in 
philosophic thought, therefore, was towards completeness, and 
the natural corollary of that tendency was a clarity of concept 
and distinction which allowed no distortion to mar a firm out- 
line and a true perspective. This quality was truly innate, 
proper to the Greek genius, and stands out in contrast to the 
native characteristics of the Semite and Indian mind. The 
Semite, for instance, if we consider the Babylonian, Hebrew 
and Arab types, is not given to balanced analysis; ideas present 
themselves to his mind in the form of images, and his thinking 
has in it a quality of directness. The thought, therefore, is not 
grasped in its complexity: the mind of the Semite seizes upon 
the apparently essential, stripped of its necessary ramifications 
and corollaries; the result, of course, is an idea distorted, 
without that necessary balance and moderation which can 
make a powerful concept a guide for human action. It is this 
simplified idea which takes possession of the mind; complexity 
is the enemy of such possession. Here is the root of that Cru- 
sade spirit so familiar to the Semite: because of his vivid 
grasp of an ideal, his disregard of its implications, and in- 
capability of realizing more than one aspect of his ideal at 
one time, he can give over his entire self, fiery imagination, 
fierce emotions and energies, to the ideal set before him, some- 
thing quite impossible to the Greek. Mohammedanism, with 
its dangerous simplification of ethical truths, is an example of 
this quality; the plastic art inspired by that genius, as ex- 
emplified in Babylonian and Assyrian bas-reliefs, steles, 
facades, offers by contrast a still more striking illumination of 
the corresponding Greek tendencies. The artistic viewpoint, 
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for the Semite, was that of immediate personal values, rather 
than the synthesis which would have given them a true per- 
spective; symmetry and form, which pertain essentially to 
the whole, were to him relatively unimportant. His art is, 
therefore, dynamic where that of Greece is static: if it is the 
form which gives significance and refers the part to the whole, 
it is the content, under the same aspect, which tells of the im- 
mediate, unrelated experience of the Semitic artist. We shall 
return to this aspect of the Greek genius presently. To the 
Greek mind, briefly, form in the sphere of pure thought meant 
always the relation of part to whole; the implications of a 
proposition were never to be slighted, each fragment of truth 
was to be placed in its exact and proper relation to the rest of 
the design. The law of such thought was that of logic, strict 
and inescapable, the guarantee of symmetry and order. 

The Greek was ever the searcher after order in his know]l- 
edge, and the high heaven was to him legitimate food for his 
thought as well as the workings of nature. When Christianity 
was growing in East and West, the differences remarked above 
between the Greek and the Eastern mind grew into a bitter 
opposition. Christopher Dawson says:’ 


The Greeks had carried over into the new religion their traditional love of 
disputation and logical definition, and it was here that they aroused the 
strongest resistance in the mind of the oriental world. The: poetry of the 
great leader of the Syrian church, Ephrem of Nisibis, is one long diatribe 
against the Disputers, “the children of strife,” the men who “seek to taste 
fire, to see the air, to handle the light.’’ ‘‘Accursed disputation, that hidden 


moth, is from the Greeks.” 


To the Eastern mind, the transcendent is for contemplation 
only, not for speculation. The human mind is not to search 
into the inner meaning of things holy, nor to attempt to follow 
the Divine plans: only to look and adore, to believe and not 
reason. The inevitable contention between the adherents of 
this belief and the insatiable Greek charged with virulence 





1The Making of Europe, p. 131, Macmillan, New York, 1932. 
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the disputations of the early Councils; the Greek of the fourth 
century could not sell his heritage for either love or peace in 
the Church, and disruption had its way. But the Eastern view 
of the spiritual and transcendent persists till this day, and is as 
inseparable a concomitant of Oriental psychology as the spirit 
of logical speculation is of the Western mind. 


VI 


Finally, as logic is the form of thought, so form is the 
dialectic of art. We cannot enter here into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the psychology of the artist, but the statement above 
will be clearer in the light of a few elementary facts which can 
be admitted by almost every school of esthetics. Certainly 
the final, completed work of the artist, the “work of art” prop- 
erly speaking, is the representation of a concept, the artistic 
“vision” which has been before his mind’s eye since the 
moment of his inspiration. But this concept is hardly an 
image, a material phantasma strictly so-called: that is to say, 
the artist has not a picture impressed upon his imagination 
whose replica he sets about producing. The work of art is 
rather the symbol of a concept, of a vision which can be con- 
veyed only in this way, analagously, by the language of art 
even as a thought is conveyed not in its own immaterial form 
but through the medium of linguistic symbols. If the artist is 
successful, his masterpiece represents his esthetic vision as 
accurately as words can represent our thoughts, our emotions, 
and our moods. Now the particular form which his concept 
will assume depends on the individual subject of his contem- 
plation, and upon those other immediate factors of the 
esthetic concept which we cannot consider here; but the gen- 
eral character of his art-forms, of his esthetic experience, de- 
pends upon qualities of his nature which lie far deeper than 
those more ponderable elements. Their fundamental, primal 
character reflects the inmost soul of the artist, not so much his 
immediate experience as his integral self, his entire orientation 
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towards life and his outlook upon the world. Beyond certain 
limits, the creative powers of the artist descend into the sub- 
conscious, which, without doing violence to his personality, 
he cannot attempt to control. And from this deep-lying level 
arise determining elements in his artistic creation which rep- 
resent the experience of his race, the genius of his times, the 
intellectual air his mind has breathed since he drew in with 
the nourishing blood of his mother the inheritance of his 
people’s ancestors. In his work, then, will be manifested the 
view of reality transmitted by these media and confirmed by 
his personal experience, his education, and his ideals. 

With the Greek’s inherent feeling for form, manifested as 
we have seen in every branch of thought and human accom- 
plishment, it remains merely to point out the obvious, that 
Greek art is permeated with this artistic quality. Form, need- 
less to say, does not mean here that significant form which we 
may postulate as essential to all art, but a definite emphasis, 
pervading all the work of the Greek artist, upon the material 
form of his work. Harmony, poise, balance—it is but trite to 
remark these as characteristic of Greek art. We have, how- 
ever, attempted to formulate the essential reasons for them, and 
to show that they are necessarily joined to and flowing from the 
Greek genius as an integral spirit, vivifying and literally in- 
spiring all the accomplishments of the Greek culture. The 
Greek statue, the Greek temple, exalt, deify form just as surely 
as the strange productions of the Eastern artist abhor it. The 
contrast we have drawn between the two clarifies our argu- 
mentation. It is once more the difference between a philoso- 
phy of life which relates the individual experience to the cos- 
mic plan and order and one which evaluates the individual 
with none but the intrinsic standards of his human nature. 
The Greek saw always the whole, the integration of the one 
with the many, the inseparable relations of the individual to 
the mass of humanity and to the eternal plan to be fulfilled by 
it; the design is supreme, the part subordinate. To the Indian 
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artist, on the other hand, and what is said of him applies, as 
has been seen, mutatis mutandis, to the Semite, the individual 
is the center of all judgment, his unrelated experience is the 
be-all and the end-all of his art. Form, therefore, the symbol 
of integration, of relation of part to whole, is comparatively 
unimportant to him; it is the content, the matter which de- 
mands expression. Hence, therefore, the distortion, the form- 
lessness of those monstrosities in Buddhistic temple and Baby- 
lonian facade: two examples which are worlds apart in their 
immediate causes, but which derive from the same general 
principle. The Indian artist has deliberately twisted his 
works from any semblance of a material entity in some cases, 
in order to express the immaterial and transcendent; in others, 
and these his psychology more nearly approaches that of the 
Semite, he has expressed as natural and material an object as 
the most sensuous statue of Venus might represent, but has 
divorced from his handiwork, by reason of the inner necessi- 
ties of his ideology, every element of poised and static form, 
and has employed a symbol so purely material that it might 
almost be said, paradoxically, to convey the concept it repre- 
sents without the medium of any form whatever. 

The Greek statue represents the purest and most concrete 
manifestation of the Greek genius: this is the symbol for 
which we searched through the workings of the Greek mind 
and the body of its cultural accomplishment. Oswald 
Spengler makes the nude Greek statue the symbol of Greek 
culture: for different reasons and with far different philo- 
sophical implications we also do. In its unadorned grace and 
poise is truly symbolized the mind of Greece in the flower of 
her growth: a mind to which order was heaven’s first and only 
law, and the plan of universal harmony nature’s law alike for 
humanity and the revolving spheres, wisdom of the gods and 
beauty eternal. 
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Rich Men in Ancient Israel 


II. THE PERIOD OF GRADUAL CONQUEST AND THE AGE OF 
THE KINGS 


W. H. MCCLELLAN, S.J., M.A. 


available in ancient Israel, we have seen in a former 


| N reviewing the sources of productive wealth, or capital, 
paper their first beginnings in the nomadic life of the 


, Patriarchs from Abraham to Joseph, and awaited their revival 


by Moses from the catastrophe of Egyptian serfdom. Dur- 
ing those six centuries Israel had grown from a family to a 
tribe, and from a tribe to a numerous nation, whose last genera- 
tion had begun to live under a national charter and code of 
law promulgated by the great liberator himself. Resuming 
the story of their fortunes as the Israelites, their mourning for 
Moses concluded, gather to Joshua’s standard for the passage 
of the Jordan, we shall see that the eight centuries yet remain- 
ing before the Babylonian Exile reveal a second and a third 
economic period, the two nearly equal in length of time, but 
radically different in opportunities and methods of achieving 
prosperity. 

With the capture of Jericho about 1405 B. C. begins a long 
period of gradual conquest and consolidation. Neither pro- 
cess advances at a constant rate; both suffer interruptions, 
times of retrogression, and losses of hard-won gains. David at 
last achieves final success, but only by keeping the field until 
age itself compels him to retire. Solomon, his son, then reigns 
in peace and plenty undisturbed, but misuses his good fortune 
by governing like any Oriental despot rather than as a father 
to his people under the commission of their God. Hence, he 
bequeathes to his successors a land once more divided, this 
time into two rival kingdoms, between which religious unity 
naturally becomes as impossible as political union. 

This last period of a dual monarchy extends from Solomon’s 
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death in 930 to the capture and destruction of Jerusalem in 
586. As we shall see, it begins with new ideals and opportuni- 
ties inherited from the policies of Solomon, and its economic 
features, as might be expected, are substantially those of any 
average ancient state of civilized society as we commonly 
conceive of it. The simpler and more domestic sources of 
private wealth give place to other opportunities afforded by 
commerce with foreign nations both near and far; and while 
these associations are undermining Israel’s moral integrity, 
their political sequels are at the same time paving the way to 
her national overthrow and subjugation. 


I 


The second historical era of this sketch witnesses the long 
and gradual subjugation of Canaan by the Twelve Tribes, and 
their own toilsome growth into a state of national solidarity 
and stable possession. Enduring for more than four centuries, 
this epoch hardly knew the meaning of peace until its end was 
almost at hand. As soon as Joshua had proved himself master 
of every strategic center and victor over the two strongest con- 
federacies that could gather to oppose him, he left the Twelve 
Tribes to compete the work of subduing the Canaanite 
inhabitants, each in its own allotted territory. But after 
Joshua’s death this task of thorough conquest was largely 
neglected, the Israelites often preferring to live in some sort 
of understanding with their pagan foes. The consequence 
was not only moral corruption but also political disunion, with 
every tribe attending to its local concerns, and sometimes one 
tribe actually pitted against another. The age of the “Judges,” 
or local and occasional chiefs, became a time when (as its 
historian observes) “every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” Israel in such a state was too often an easy prey 
to pagan conquerors and oppressors. The duration of this 
era of the Judges is not clear; there are at least two conflicting 





1Judges xxi, 24. 
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opinions of its chronology as a whole. Its end began to dawn 
when Samuel, reared from childhood in the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, became commonly known as the great Prophet of his 
people, and gathered about him the first nucleus of an united 
Israel since Joshua’s death. Of Samuel they next demanded 
“a king, like the nations round about us”; and he it was who 
anointed their first king, Saul, of the Tribe of Benjamin, and 
guided his policies until Saul himself proved unworthy of his 
office. Then it fell to the lot of the aged Prophet to anoint a 
stripling from the sheepfolds, who was destined at last, long 
after Samuel’s death, to rule over an united and self-sufficing 
people firmly established in a land all its own. But even to 
David’s own later years he was still “a man of war,” and not 
until his son Solomon ascended the throne did Israel begin to 
attend with security to the normal pursuits of peace. 

Within this stormy period we find, as might be expected, 
no traces of a leisured class of private citizens, and but rare 
mention of a wealthy individual. Lucrative employment 
seems to be divided about evenly between stock-raising and 
agriculture, both seriously impeded by the uncertain fortunes 
of the times. Booz, the wealthy hero of the little Book of 
Ruth, is an owner of fields and an employer of reapers and 
threshers in the fertile plains about Bethlehem, a town which 
even today justifies its name “Place of Bread” by the excep- 
tional verdure that surrounds it. In that same age (of the 
Judges) we come upon Gideon, near Shechem, in the later 
Samaritan district, threshing his sparse yield of wheat inside 
a Wine-press, to conceal it from spies of the Midianite maraud- 
ers then overrunning his country.’ Later, in Samuel’s time, 
the Ark of the Covenant, returning from Philistine posses- 
sion, is first espied in Israelite territory by the inhabitants 
of Beth-Shemesh while engaged in reaping their harvest.* 
Later still, when David and his band of freebooters (before 
his elevation to the throne) are on their way to punish the 
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insolence of wealthy Nabal, the latter’s prudent wife meets 
and pacifies them with a store of provisions chiefly vegetable 
—“two hundred loaves, and two skins of wine, and five sheep 
ready dressed, and five measures of parched grain, and a 
hundred clusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes of figs.’ 

But we should be far afield in supposing that their settle- 
ment in Canaan had already detached the Israelites from 
the pastoral employment of their fathers. This very Nabal is 
presented to us as having “three thousand sheep and a thou- 
sand goats” as his title to being considered a “very great” 
man.* It was in searching for some asses which had strayed 
from his father’s keeping that Saul first learned of his own 
regal destiny from Samuel.* Saul himself sought a levy for 
his first military expedition by threatening to slaughter the 
oxen of every “slacker” in his kingdom, and we read that the 
threat was fully effective.’ The aged Prophet Samuel, in 
bidding his last farewell) to a general assembly of the people, 
issues the challenge: “Here am I; witness against me before 
Yahweh and before His Anointed: whose ox have I taken; 
or whose ass have I taken?’* Samuel’s next nominee for the 
throne itself, the youthful David, has been a shepherd here- 
tofore. And when in after years David the king stains his 
own record with a double crime, and Nathan the Prophet 
would recall him to a sense of his iniquity by inventing a 
tale of oppression, the “rich man” of Nathan’s parable is 
one who has “very many flocks and herds,” while his poor 
neighbor has “but one little ewe lamb.’”” Still later, David’s 
favorite but ungrateful son Absalom plots the death of one 
of his brothers to be inflicted during the usual merrymaking 
attending the shearing of his sheep.” Undoubtedly the care 
81 Sam. xii, 3. 


92 Sam. xii, 1-4. 
102 Sam. xiii, 23 ff. 
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of live stock was still a prominent industry in Palestine some 
centuries after the Israelites’ possession was practically 
assured. But we shall see it assume a less important place 
during the pre-exilic monarchy. 

Of commerce with other peoples there is hardly a trace 
during this period of conquest and consolidation. As might 
be expected, its first indication appears on the Mediterranean 
coast. When the Prophetess Deborah celebrates in song the 
victory of Barak over Sisera, she takes occasion to rebuke 
those tribes which had not borne their part in the tyrant’s 
overthrow. ‘‘Why,” she complains, ‘did Dan remain in the 
ships?” Even thus early the Tribe of Dan seems to have 
been involved in some active interest in the maritime trade 
of Phoenicia. But the instance is exceptional. Not until 
David was dead, and Solomon began to negotiate with 
Phoenicia for the material and skilled labor needed for his 
temple, was the way to foreign commercial relations opened 
on a large scale. And even during Solomon’s reign, while 
it soon assumed greater proportions, such commerce seems 
to have been a means of repleting the royal exchequer, and 
not yet the opportunity for private wealth which it was later 
to become. The fleet which came, we are told, “once every 
three years .. . bringing gold, and silver, and ivory, and apes, 
and peacocks,” was known as the royal navy,” and it is doubt- 
ful if any private citizen could claim the joint interest of a 
part owner or contributor to its maintenance. On the other 
hand, under some of Solomon’s successors we shall be able 
to trace very widespread fruits of foreign commerce among 
the people at large, and at the same time the rise of a wealthy 
class which can hardly have been independent of this new 
source of gain. 

The form and standard value of money seems to have con- 
tinued as before. Its purchasing power, even down to the 
end of David’s lifetime, must have been far in excess of our 
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own experience. Late in his reign, David bought of Araunah 
the Jebusite a threshing-floor and at least two oxen for fiity 
Shekels of silver—only $33.00.% The magnificence of Solo- 
mon’s reign and the general prosperity which accompanied 
it, must have reduced the purchasing value of silver very 
considerably.“ At the same time it is probably that gold 
became more common in private transactions than ever before. 

But at this period the subject of money brings up the 
question of interest. The charging of interest, like the keeping 
of slaves, let it be noted at once, was not regarded as an 
intrinsic injustice or a violation of the natural law. In both 
these sources of gain the ethical principle involved was simply 
this: that two Israelites were to regard each other as brothers 
and cooperators, not as rivals or competitors. 

Observe first the question of interest as regulated by the 
Mosaic Code. The borrower of money or anything else was 
always understood to be driven to his request by necessity. 
That very national prosperity which was to be the reward 
of fidelity to the Covenant with Yahweh could find no more 
forcible expression than the promise: “Thou shalt lend to 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow.”” The debtor was 
obviously unfortunate. Hence, if he were a brother in Israel, 
no advantage must be taken of his necessity. The principle 
is explicit in that earliest section of the Law which is known 
as “the Book of the Covenant,” where we read: “If thou 
lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a creditor, nor shall ye lay upon him 
interest.””* Here the word for “creditor,” colorless enough 
in itself, owes to its context something of the force of “ex- 
actor,” while the word rendered “interest” is more pointed 
in the Hebrew: “Nor shall ye fix on him a bite.”’ The precept 
becomes more explicit in Leviticus :” 
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If thy brother hath become poor, and his ability fails with thee, then shalt 
thou relieve him. Like a stranger and a guest he shall live with thee. Take 
thou no interest of him or increase, but fear thy God, that thy brother may 
live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon interest, nor give 
him thy food for increase. 


Finally, Deuteronomy adds just the touch we should expect in 
view of the proximity of Canaan and its alien inhabitants :* 


Thou shalt not lend upon interest to thy brother, interest of money, inter- 
est of food, interest of anything that may bear interest. Unto a foreigner thou 
mayest lend upon interest, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
interest. 


Nothing could be more explicit. Of course, so excellent 
a law cannot have been perfectly observed, even while Israel 
still remained an independent nation. But on the other hand, 
we have no warrant for assuming its general disregard, at 
least until the last century or two before the Exile. 

At the same time, we can hardly emphasize the practice 
of exacting interest of Canaanite debtors as having probably 
been a potent factor in private enrichment, at least during 
the historical period now in question. We have seen that 
the very tenure of the land and the enjoyment of its produce 
was for whole centuries the issue of continual struggle. Dur- 
ing that time Israelite money lenders can hardly have made 
much profit out of their Canaanite neighbors. And by the 
time that Israelite possession had been generally established 
by David’s conquests, those descendants of Canaanite peoples 
who still remained in the country can hardly have been a 
numerous class, nor likely to offer much of a field of exploita- 
tion for the money lender. 

Closely connected with the motive for abstaining from 
interest-taking was, as already remarked, the principle regu- 
lating the use of slave labor. Here, however, the prescrip- 
tions of the Law were somewhat more complicated. Again 
their first outline appears in the “Book of the Covenant,’” 
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where it follows close upon the Decalogue. If an Israelite 
is bought as a slave, his term of service may not exceed six 
years, and his wife, if he had one, attains her freedom with 
him. A wife supplied him by his owner during the term 
of service is, however, to remain with the owner, together 
with any children of this union. In this case, however, if 
the enslaved husband prefers at the end of his term to share 
the lot of his wife and children, the owner may at his request 
accept him as a slave for life. (The familiar story of the 
slave-steward Simonides and his daughter Esther, in Wal- 
lace’s “Ben Hur,” is based upon this provision.) In Leviticus 
this law seems to be modified in favor of the bondman; 
nothing is said of his wife, but in the seventh year, or “‘year 
of jubilee,’ “he and his children with him” are to go free.” 
The corresponding statute in Deuteronomy combines the two 
as regards the Hebrew bondman’s right to liberty in the 
seventh year, and the owner’s right to accept him as a slave 
for life if he “loveth thee and thy house because he is well 
with thee’; but makes no reference to wife or children of 
the slave, either as a link to voluntary servitude for life, or 
in any other connection.” Leviticus, moreover, gives full 
permission to keep as lifelong slaves any persons who are 
not Israelites: ‘“As for thy bondmen and thy bondmaids whom 
thou shall have: of the nations that are round about you, of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids.’” 

Both the wording of the laws on this subject and also certain 
allusions in the course of the history seem to show that the 
Cause supposed to reduce one Israelite to slavery to another, 
even for a term of years, was the existence of a debt which 
could not be discharged by other means. Moreover, the 
proposal of this method of payment was presumed to origi- 
nate with the debtor rather than the creditor. The Israelite 
slave of an Israelite master was in any case to be treated more 
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like a member of the household than a slave. He was, among 
other privileges, to form a part of the family gathering for 
the annual sacrificial meal of the Passover or ‘“Pasch”; 
whereas a hired servant might not partake with his employer’s 
family, it being supposed that he would have his own home.” 

Undoubtedly, from all that we read in the Old Testament, 
slave labor was a very appreciable form of capital, even with 
all these restrictions in favor of the native-born servitor. As 
regards the latter’s value, the master is thus admonished: 
“Tt shall not seem hard unto thee when thou lettest him go, 
for to the double of the hire of an hireling he hath served 
thee six years.””* The master was thus presumed to have gained 
one hundred per cent by a laborer whom he had only to 
house, feed, and clothe, without paying him besides. We 
have also occasional allusions to alien slaves, who, of course, 
were bound for life. The economic value of the human chattel 
is acknowledged in connection with a law of restitution which 
ippears in the “Book of the Covenant”: “If a man strikes his 
bondman or his bondwoman with a stick, and he die under 
his hand, he shall surely be punished. Notwithstanding, if 
he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished: for he 1s 
his money.”” Possibly the meaning is that if the flogging 
does not cause instant death, the master is presumed not to 
have foreseen any fatal consequences, in which event the mis- 
fortune of losing the slave, who, after all, “is his money,” 
may serve as his penalty for the unintentional homicide. We 
know that such a loss was regarded as serious. In Solomon’s 
reign the pursuit of two runaway slaves cost Shimei, a Benja- 
minite, his life, by enticing him to break a confinement to 
his own property which the royal displeasure had imposed.” 

With these factors of production now before us as the fruits 
of Israel’s struggle for nationhood, let us pass on to the third 
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and last period before the Exile, and trace their development 
there. 


II 


At the time of Solomon’s death the mass of his people were 
longing for that measure of individual freedom which the 
great monarch’s excessive drafts had so heavily encroached 
upon. When their protest was presented to Solomon’s son 
and successor Rehoboam, it met with a foolish and offensive 
repulse. The result was instant revolt. The Tribe of Juda 
would of course acknowledge David’s grandson, and Benja- 
min was a near neighbor and almost a dependent. But the 
ten tribes whose territory extended from Juda’s northern 
boundary to the northern limit of Palestine itself, promptly 
and openly seceded, electing as their first king one Jeroboam, 
a popular foreman under Solomon. After this the Twelve 
Tribes were never again united as a whole, though descend- 
ants of them all were doubtless represented in the reunion 
atter the Exile. The character and fortunes of the two rival 
kingdoms were somewhat different. The northern kingdom, 
known as either “Israel” or “Ephraim,” owned a series of 
different dynasties, none enduring for many generations in 
succession, and some rising and falling in the person of a 
single adventurer. Moreover, it never returned to the worship 
and service of Yahweh, and having begun with a superstitious 
cult to which His Name was merely attached, it soon passed 
into open and undisguised idolatry. Its capital, first at Bethel, 
was later shifted northward to Samaria. Always more acces- 
sible to the sea than the territory of Juda (hemmed in as 
the latter was by the Philistine coast), and receiving in the 
ninth century a Tyrian princess as the consort of its king, 
the northern kingdom was much involved in commerce with 
Phoenicia and her many customers. Its opportunities for 
agriculture had always been superior to those of Juda; even 
today the great Plain of Esdraelon and certain sections of 
Galilee are the most fertile portions of the country. Ephraim 
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had good opportunities of prosperity, though somewhat coun- 
terbalanced by tendencies to political disunion. It also suf- 
fered much from frequent wars with its powerful neighbor 
Syria. 

In Juda, on the other hand, the dynasty of David was 
never interrupted until the kingdom fell to Babylonia in 
586. Religious observance declined; there was much super- 
stitious observance here and there in rural districts, and even 
the worship of Yahweh in the temple at Jerusalem, usually 
maintained with some degree of dignity, gave place to other 
rites under a few of Juda’s kings. Hezekiah and Josiah each 
in his time effected searching and drastic reforms in religion 
and in social ideas; but the observance of Israel’s ancient 
Law was not destined to endure for long. Indeed, it was not 
until the exiles had returned from two generations of cap- 
tivity in the heart of pagandom, that the Jews were done 
with idolatry for life. They had learnt the lesson then, but 
at heavy cost. Juda outlasted Ephraim for more than a century, 
for Samaria fell to Sargon II of Assyria in 722, whereas 
Jerusalem was not finally destroyed by Nabuchodonosor of 
Babylonia until 586. But it must be confessed that some of 
Juda’s later kings had little to commend them to esteem. 
However, the comparative isolation of the little kingdom 
made its social ideals and functions more compact, and its 
development more normal, than those of its neighbor kingdom 
on the north. 

The picture of the course of the two kingdoms, parallel or 
divergent, is not a gratifying one. Riches increase, but so 
do envy, injustice, public and private corruption. There can 
be little doubt about the cause of all this social and moral 
dislocation. The veil of Israel’s isolation had been drawn 
aside by Solomon; she had seen afar off other peoples, other 
opportunities, other principles. Against just such a vista 
with its false enticements she had been repeatedly warned in 
the Mosaic Law, most of all in Deuteronomy. But that warn- 
ing was couched in general terms, not in the particular color- 
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ing of what was now coming into view; and besides, that 
warning was far away in the past, and more attractive things 
were close at hand. Ever growing intercourse with pagandom 
—there lies the secret of much of the prosperity which flour- 
ishes under the dual monarchy, and also the main source of 
its decay. 

Of wealth in the original form of live stock we read but 
little in the records of this period; indeed, the chief use of 
domestic animals seems to have been in draught-service. 
In the days of the kings agriculture had gained perceptibly 
over stock-breeding. In the northern kingdom we find barley 
in evidence, as well as wheat. Sheep, however, seem to have 
been less in demand for domestic consumption than at an 
earlier date. Ephraim seems to have depended upon Moab 
for its chief supply of wool and other products of the flock, 
so much so that when Moab revolted, an expedition for its 
reduction was promptly undertaken.” In the kingdom of 
Juda there is no mistaking the precedence of agriculture 
over live stock as the chief occupation of the people at large. 
Thus when Isaias wishes to deter Achaz, king of Juda, from 
his shameful bargain of subject alliance with Assyria, by 
foretelling how Assyria herself will depopulate Juda’s land 
as that of a recusant vassal, the Prophet says: 


In that day a man may keep a young cow and two sheep, and it will come 
to pass that, because of the abundance of their yield of milk, he may eat 
cream ; for cream and honey will every one eat that is left in the midst of the 
land. And it shall come to pass in that day, that every place where there 
were a thousand vines, worth a thousand of silver, shall become briers and 
thorns. 


Cream and honey (though the honey was always wild) 
does not seem such poor fare; but here it is implicitly con- 
trasted with “grain and wine and oil”; the picture is that of 
a land reverting to pasture, and a people to the bygone pas- 
toral occupation, because of the fewness of their numbers; 
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and it is clearly intended as a threat of widespread calamity. 

More significant of this period, however, is the picture we 
obtain of city life. It includes a conspicuous class of wealthy 
persons with whom we have not hitherto had to do. To 
imagine that all members of this class were reprehensible 
would, of course, be unwarranted. But the fact is that when 
we do hear of them, it is usually to hear them blamed. The 
message of the Prophets before the Exile abounds in denun- 
ciation of official and private “profiteers” and of a corrupt 
judiciary who made their practice possible. Isaias sees them 
filling the temple courts with their sacrificial victims, and 
observing “new moons” and “solemn assemblies” with officious 
zeal, yet in Yahweh’s Name he assails them with the stern 


reproof :” 


When ye spread out your hand, | hide mine eyes from you; 
and when ye heap on prayers, I hear you not. 
Your hands are full of blood! Wash them! Be clean! 


This terrible charge has led one modern commentator to 
assume that Jerusalem was infested with assassins—a thing 
impossible in itself at such a period, and a conjecture made 
unnecessary by the Prophet’s own explanation :” 


Seek justice; right the wrong of the oppressed ; 
hear ye the orphan’s cause; defend the widow. 


Again in this same oracle he complains of those who 
“Judge not the fatherless, nor doth the cause of the widow 
come before them.’” These bribed officials were evidently 
abetting a rather numerous class of persons who had it in 
their power to oppress the poor and reduce them to intolerable 
conditions, from which the Law would have been sufficient 
to protect them, had it only been impartially enforced. 
Possibly one of the methods of these rich oppressors con- 
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sisted in buying up property whose tenants were then evicted 
and left homeless. It is again Isaias who proclaims :* 


Woe unto them that add house to house, 
that join field to field, 
till there be left no room, 
and ye be let live alone in the midst of the land! 


Doubtless another method lay at hand in the rigorous exac- 
tion of debts. In the northern kingdom a widow appeals to 
the Prophet Eliseus (or Elisha) with a pitiful story. A debt 
contracted earlier cannot now be met, and the creditor has 
come to sell into slavery her two sons, her only support. The 
Prophet sees no hope of relief from the intervention of 
authority, but saves the woman and her sons by a miraculous 
increase of her little store of olive oil.“ A debt that she 
could meet by selling even a larger quantity of so common 
a commodity, could hardly have demanded the enslavement 
of both her sons, and yet she seems to have had no hope of 
escape. The poor had little chance before a law no longer 
observed by the governing class. 

If we ask whence arose this class of weathy oppressors, 
it seems reasonable to suspect the one economic feature of 
this period which is both characteristic and novel. This is 
the prevalence of foreign trade and commerce throughout 
the nation as a whole. In Ephraim it grew, no doubt, at a 
fairly constant rate, owing to the proximity of Phoenicia and 
the political relations between the two. In Juda it was a 
remote inheritance from Solomon’s policy, but a fresh impetus 
was given to it by Ozias (or Azarias) the strongest king since 
Solomon himself. This monarch even maintained a port at 
Ailath, on the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, with an over- 
land traffic route to Jerusalem. His reign was just ending 
when Isaias began his prophetical ministry, and the latter’s 
oracles contain frequent references to the effect of foreign 
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trade on social and religious conditions at the time. Thus 
he laments :™ 


Yea, Thou hast abandoned Thy people, the House of Jacob, 
for they are filled with the ways of the East, 
and they are soothsayers like the Philistines, 
and they strike hands with the offspring of aliens. 
And filled is his land with silver and gold, 
and there is no end of his treasures; 
and filled is his land with horses, 
and there is no end of his chariots. 
And filled is his land with idols! 
to the works of his hands men bow, 
to that which his fingers have made. 


Many of the goods imported were objects of finished crafts- 
manship, and their style of decoration, and even their very 
form, was often suggestive of idolatrous cults in its symbolism. 
Influences long and jealously kept aloof from Israel were 
now being brought very close to hand. 

The extent of this commercial activity is reflected in Isaias’ 
reproof of the fashionable ladies of Jerusalem for their vanity 
in the matter of dress. The significant feature of this passage 
is the number of its unusual words, some of them apparently 
borrowed from other tongues :* 


Because the daughters of Sion are haughty, 
and walk with outstretched neck, 
and ogle about with their eyes, 
and tread with a mincing step, 
and rattle their bangles with their feet ; 
the Lord will scab the crown of the daughters of Sion, 
and Yahweh will reveal their shame. 
In that day will the Lord remove 
the finery of anklets, and head-bands, and crescents; 
the earrings, and armlets, and thin veils; 
the tiaras, and the foot-chains; 
the girdles, and perfume-cases, and amulets; 
the rings, and the nose-jewels; 
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the rich gowns, and mantles, and cloaks ; 
the purses, and the hand-mirrors ; 
the India-fabric, the turbans, the mantillas. 


From the land of Ezechiel’s banishment, during the early 
years of the Exile, he launches an oracle against Tyre, whose 
catalogue of places and commodities reveals the extent and 
ramifications of the system of trade in which Israel also had 
become absorbed. The whole chapter is worth reading on 
this account, though too lengthy to be even summarized 
here.” 

To paint these impressionistic pictures of the mere influence 
of foreign commerce upon Israelite life in the days of the 
dual monarchy is not, one must confess, the most direct man- 
ner of exhibiting the sources of private wealth available just 
then. But it seems to be the only method at our disposal. 
Whether we search the more strictly historical records of 
the Books of the Kings, or try to collect from the Prophets, 
the Psalms, and the Wisdom Literature such incidental 
touches as may reflect their times, in neither case do we find 
the rich man of the period concretely described, as we see 
him now and then in the record of earlier ages. The reason 
is not far to seek. The later historical books, as their titles 
imply, are chiefly engrossed in the doings of the nation’s 
rulers, and tell us but little about the state of private citizens. 
The Prophets, on the other hand, together with the Wisdom 
writers, may describe a type or a class, but often without suffi- 
cient detail to reveal the exact nature and source of private 
wealth more expressly than in the class of passages to which 
we have already appealed. 

But we shall probably not go far astray if we venture to 
imagine our capitalist of the later pre-exilic age as one whose 
wealth is more or less directly due to the numerous avenues 
of foreign trade in which the records of this period abound. 
What, in this case, would his capital be? Doubtless he had 
amassed, by one or another means, a sum of money sufficient 
to invest in goods acceptable for exportation; or else in camels 
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and other beasts of burden which might be hired out for over- 
land traffic; or perhaps he might even be whole or part owner 
of a ship. In any case, of course, he stood the risks incidental 
to all such ventures. However, by the seventh century before 
Christ, or even the eighth or the ninth, the great highways 
of traffic both on land and sea were well marked out, and 
their use was matter of long experience. The proportion 
of risk was not serious enough to reduce very greatly the 
lucrative value of the enterprise. 

Slaves, as we have noted, the rich man of this period prob- 
ably had, and perhaps to a greater extent than ever. It seems 
more than likely that the enslavement of his poorer neighbors 
in discharge of their debts, and perhaps of unfortunate 
orphans who had no protectors, and his purchase of immunity 
from the law by bribery, played a very leading part in that 
oppression for which the wealthy class of the later monarchy 
fell so often under the lash of the Prophets. 


III 


With the fall of Jerusalem to Nabuchodonosor in 586 B. C., 
the dynasty of David and the national independence of Israel 
came to anend. Here, then, her economic history ceases to 
be purely native, and need not be traced further. When in 
the impoverished and struggling commonwealth of Esdras 
and Nehemias, and in the shrewd maxims of Jeshua the Son 
of Sirach, and in the stirring annals of the Machabees, and 
in the pages of Josephus’ history, and even in the parables 
of Christ our Lord, we pick up here and there a vestige of 
private wealth and try to trace it to its source, we find our- 
selves in an era of changed conditions and new opportunities, 
of dispersion abroad and foreign infiltration at home, where 
the means of self-advancement are no longer purely indige- 
nous, but almost as cosmopolitan as the methods of modern 
Jewish finance. In ancient Israel—imperfectly though it has 
been treated here—we have, perhaps, been able to discern the 
simpler forms of those industrial and commercial factors on 
which the accumulation of private wealth has always 
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depended, and to observe the dependence of these same fac- 
tors, in their turn, upon peace or war, abundance or want, 
segregation or communication, and all else that makes or 
mars the opportunities of an independent commonwealth. 
If it is true that the poor are always with us, so also are the 
rich. We acknowledge the justice of equal opportunity for 
all, and strive to maintain it. But opportunity to acquire 
wealth does not consist only in those extrinsic conditions 
which enlightened government can and should assure. There 
is also the personal equation to be taken into account—the 
factors of ability, training, and character, which are the 
equipment of the individual citizen, beyond the power of 
the state to give or take away. And this factor of individual 
power will always be an indeterminate quantity, which even 
communism, with all its confidence, cannot hope to eliminate. 
However, at least as regards external opportunity for the 
individual’s advancement, no people in all history ever prized 
more highly the equal distribution of such an opportunity than 
did the ancient commonwealth of Israel as we see its ideals 
embodied in the Mosaic Code. A monarchy in outward form, 
and an Oriental monarchy at that, the nation was yet in spirit 
and in principle an almost ideal democracy. Oppression could 
and did arise when the Law was no longer faithfully enforced ; 
but it was recognized as oppression and denounced as such. 
The poor did not forfeit their rights by proving unable to 
defend them. Notice a radical contrast. In the Babylonian 
Code of Hammurabi one easily discerns three classes of 
citizens, one above another, as distinct in rights, duties, privi- 
leges, and degrees of legal sanction as if three separate com- 
munities had inhabited one land. But in the Law of Moses 
one looks in vain for any such class-distinction. It knows 
no castes; governors and governed have equal rights before 
it. Even in the darkest days of the kingdom of Ephraim, 
when a craven king was ruled by his pagan queen at her 
own depraved caprice, a common landholder of Jezreel, when 
offered a handsome price for his vineyard, might say to such 
a king: “May Jahweh forbid it me, that I should give thee 
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the inheritance of my fathers”; and his refusal could only 
be frustrated by the infamy of a perjured accusation and a 
judicial murder committed at the queen’s behest. Ahab the 
king might trample upon his own conscience, but he could 
not rise above the Law. 

Not so much this equality itself as its fundamental motive 
and principle serves to reveal the true ideal of social justice. 
Every member of the ancient commonwealth of Israel was 
in effect something more than even a human being with the 
inalienable rights of rational nature. He was the personal 
servant of Israel’s God. Him, in the person of his forefathers, 
that God had redeemed by might of hand from the Egyptian 
bondage; the stronger had overcome the strong and despoiled 
him of his chattels. It was not the Israelite’s independence 
of man, but rather his entire dependence upon the Lord of 
all men, that secured his right. He was Yahweh’s “man.” 
Through history and prophecy, from the Exodus to the Exile, 
this simple but pregnant idea never ceases to exert its force. 
Its incontrovertible truth inspires Isaias’ challenge to the 
ruling class of his time: ““What mean ye, that ye crush my 
people, and grind the face of the poor, saith the Lord, Yahweh 
of Hosts?” From the very beginning, in fact, this principle 
of personal bondage to God Himself is expressly alleged as 
the social status of every Israelite, and appealed to as the 
stable ground of his title to immunity from perpetual bondage 
imposed against his will. ‘For,’ concludes a section of the 
Levitical law concerning the periodical release of Israelite 
slaves, “they are my servants, whom I brought forth out of 
the land of Egypt; they shall not be sold as bondmen.’™ 
And again, on the same subject: “He shall go out in the year 
of jubilee, he and his children with him. For unto me the 
sons of Israel are servants; they are my servants, whom I 
brought forth out of the land of Egypt; I am Yahweh your 
God.’ 


)) 37 
’ 


373 Kgs. xxi, 3. 
38]sa. iii, 15. 

3%6Ezech. xxvii. 
38Lev. xxv, 42. 
Thid. 54-55. 







The Medievalism of 
Dante Rossetti 


PAUL J. KETRICK 


a spirit who has strayed among us out of medieval Italy 

than a latter-day English poet.” ‘He was a Latin,” 
declares H. A. Beers, “and he made it his special task to inter- 
pret to modern Protestant England whatever struck him as 
being most spiritually intense and characteristic in the Latin 
Catholic Middle Age.”’ It cannot be gainsaid that con- 
sciously and unconsciously Dante Rossetti absorbed much in 
the way of figure, detail, and theme from the medieval period. 
Fascinated by what he considered to be a most romantically 
intense yet spiritually pure period of the past, he borrowed 
here a bright touch of color, there the vague outline of a de- 
sign. He allowed his imagination to play over quaint 
medieval trifles; at times he went so far as to strive for antique 
flavor in his diction; in certain of his paintings and poems he 
sought to regenerate the spiritual intensity and faith, the 
mysticism, which he felt that he perceived in the past. To 
understand his position as an interpreter of the Middle Ages, 
however, we must consider the reasons that motivated him and 
glance first at his methods of approach. 

Rossetti was an Italian, born in England. His father had 
acquired some fame for his critical writings on Dante, and it 
is only logical that we should find direct traces of influence in 
the works of the son. “Dante in Verona” is a composition of 
some length, recording the days when Dante lingered at the 
court of the Scaligers. There are also two effective sonnets, 


“T. many ways,” says Amy Sharp, “Rossetti seems rather 


1Victorian Poets (London, 1891), p. 162. 
2A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1899), 


p. 298. 
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“On the Vita Nuova of Dante” and “Dantis Tenebrae.” 
“Dante’s heart sublime” is mentioned in Sonnet XVIII of the 
“House of Life,” and even a few passages of the “Blessed 
Damozel” have been pointed out as clearly echoing the tones 
of the Italian poet.’ To Italian art Rossetti’s debt was also 
great. From the early Pre-Raphaelite school he drew inspira- 
tion; he studied its technique, he imbued himself with its 
spirit. From Ghiberti, Orcagna, and Botticelli, to mention 
only a few who reveal in their art certain aspects of medieval- 
ism, Rossetti learned to express a spiritual purity that reflected 
a refined sensuousness in its very glory and energy of artistic 
expression. The loveliness of Italian art awakened in him an 
interest in the medieval spirit. It is true that his gaze was for 
the most part upon the bright side—the chivalric and the 
mystical—and he often refused to look upon that which, 
though positively medieval, was ugly or displeasing’ to the 
esthetic taste. In this sense his interpretation of medieval 
life was destined to be imperfect, for he dealt directly, not 
with the spirit itself, but with the phases that chanced to ap- 
peal to him. Through the works of Dante and Petrarch and 
the loveliness of Italian painting Rossetti was led to express 
the “temper of wonder, reverence, and awe,” as William 
Rossetti has described it,‘ as a protest against the shopworn 
conventions of his time. He hoped to blend anew in his own 
works the finer energies of intellect and passion. 

While the “Blessed Damozel” may not best serve to illus- 
trate the medieval touch in Rossetti’s writings, it is considered 
by many as the most successful of all his works and has won 
for itself wide-spread recognition and appreciation. Every- 
one is familiar with his beautiful conception of the soul of a 
maiden in heaven communing with her lover upon earth: 


The blessed damozel looked out 
From the gold bar of heaven; 





3Oscar Kuhns, Dante and The English Poets (New York, 1904), p. 207. 
{Cf. Henrietta Boas, Rossetti and His Poetry (London, 1914), p. 18. 
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Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 


And the stars in her hair were seven. 


The vision is limned by the hand of a true painter, with just a 
hint of chaste color in the “gold bar,” “her eyes,” the “three 
lilies’ and “stars seven” with their conventionally mystic 
numbers. The poet proceeds to construct for us a heaven, 
concrete and sharply defined, for all that it is ethereal and 
eternal: 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


This is scarcely the modern conception of heaven; it is too 
architectural, too immediate for minds accustomed to deal 
largely with abstractions. The heaven of Rossetti, filled 
“with angels in strong level flight,” is essentially heaven as 
Dante saw it and as early painters depicted it. In such a 
heaven lovers may join hands and wander peacefully; the 
saintly handmaidens of Mary are like beautiful, mystic sybils 
as they work: 


Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


The soul is here apparently considered to be a body of nobler 
substance existing in a state of spiritual loveliness and purity; 
heaven is real and almost tangible. “When you make religion 
love without ceasing to be religious,” says Lafcadio Hearn, 
“and make love religion, without ceasing to be human and 
sensuous, in the good sense of the word, then you have made a 
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form of mysticism.’” Rossetti was very successful in blending 
abstract and universal religious truth with hope, gentleness, 
chivalry and all that is fine in earthly love. Certainly the poet 
was not favored with mystical powers in the religious sense; 
he had no superior knowledge through vision or revelation 
given him as a result of natural or acquired powers,’ nor had 
he in any way direct or immediate intuition of the Infinite.’ 
His thought took on a mystical cast, nevertheless—though an 
unerring artistic instinct guided it away from asceticism and 
toward the richly sensuous. He came as an artist to admire 
and express, rather than as an ascetic to renounce and com- 
mune. Mysticism grew into his life as something spiritual 
and intense, yet marvellously sensuous. It appeared delicately 
here and there throughout the best of his work, in “Mono- 
chord,” “Sea Limits,” “The Blessed Damozel,” in passages in 
the “House of Life.” Rossetti had no thought of mysticism as 
“contemplative union with God” or “a preternatural way to 
the supernatural,” and so has nothing in common with mystics 
like Augustine, Gregory, or John of the Cross. However, he 
showed a fine susceptibility that reached beyond externals. His 
work often limns a highly spiritual state seen through a rap- 
turous atmosphere, replete with 
dimness and deep prayer, 
And faces of crowned angels all about. 


“Magic,” says A. E. Trombly, “is a note to which Rossetti 
returns again and again.’” It was a note of some importance 
in the Middle Ages, too, when we reflect that we may find 
such men as Albertus Magnus and Philip Augustus soberly 
referring to the good and evil influences of sorcery. In 
Rossetti’s ““Bride’s Prelude” we find such a passage as the 
following: 





5Appreciations of Poetry (New York, 1916), p. 64. 

6A. B. Sharpe, Mysticism: Its True Nature and Value (London, 1910), pp. 50-51. 

™Cf. George M. Sauvage, “Mysticism” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 10 (New 
York, 1911), p. 663. 

®“Rossetti, the Poet” in University of Texas Bulletin, No. 2060, October, 1920, pp. 


22-23. 
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Aye, and I sought revenge by spells; 
And vainly many a time 

Have laid my face into the lap 

Of a wise woman, and heard clap 

Her thunder, the fiend’s juggling trap. 


Moreover, “Sister Helen” and “Rose Mary” are impressive, 
weird, and fascinating tales of magic and sorcery. The 
former is a tale of strong contrasts, of witchcraft and implac- 
able vengeance, wherein the strongest human passions are 
mingled with dark magical practices and the supernatural ele- 
ment. We see Helen as a beautiful witch, burning her false 
lover’s waxen image three days over a slow fire, and so putting 
him to nameless and horrible tortures. An essentiai trace of 
demonology underlies the whole, but the Catholic element is 
strongly evident in the refrain 


O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days today between Hell and Heaven! 


regularly repeated, with slight variations—a seeming paradox 
under the circumstances—which only an understanding of the 
medieval point of view will explain. God the Father or 
Christ might scarcely be expected to hear a recreant witch, 
but Mary, Mother Mary, whose powers of intercession were 
unlimited, and who might be moved through pity and prayers, 
was called upon in the black hour of need, even by the evil- 
doer. “There are few poems in any literature so vivid in 
presentation, so rapid in climax, so deeply and mysteriously 
tragic in motive, as ‘Sister Helen,’”’ says Hamilton Wright 
Mabie.’ 

Demanding consideration in conjunction with “Sister 
Helen” is “Rose Mary,” a poem less powerful in effect, to be 
sure, but highly imaginative and picturesque. Its theme is 
based upon the quaint belief in magical properties of crystals 
and globes so common in the Middle Ages, and it further 
stresses the efficacy of virtue in warding off evil or in enabling 


*Essays in Literary Interpretation (New York, 1892), p. 84. 
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the adept to perform successfully occult practices. The beryl- 
stone is a wonderful crystal from which a multitude of fiend- 
ish spirits have been driven by benignant spirits who “fear the 
Blessed Rood”: 


A thousand years it lay on the sea 

With a treasure wrecked from Thessaly ; 
Deep it lay ’mid the coiled sea wrack, 
But the ocean-spirits found the track: 

A soul was lost to win it back. 


None may see truly in it but those who are pure of heart and 
of soul. Rose Mary, because of sin, does not foresee in the 
cloudy globe the danger that awaits her nobly born lover and 
he is set upon and slain by his enemies as a result. Realizing 
that by her unwary act the malignant spirits were again per- 
mitted to take possession of the beryl-stone, Rose Mary 
resolves to destroy the magic crystal, though she is aware that 


by thus casting out the evil fire-spirits she will lose her life: 


Three steps back from her Foe she trod :-— 

“Love, for thy sake! In Thy name, O God!” 

In the fair white hands small strength was shown, 
Yet the blade flashed high and the edge fell prone, 
And she cleft the heart of the Beryl-stone. 


Thus life is lost and death is won, but with it comes also 
forgiveness and peace. The poem is replete with the subtlest 
supernatural imagery. Moreover, the tragic and all-impor- 
tant effect which the lack of complete purity of heart and soul 
in Rose Mary has upon events suggests the curious but com- 
mon medieval belief that virtue was magically efficacious in 
the undoing and prevention of evil. This was often ex- 
pressed in romance and legend, and Rossetti is not inconsistent 
in graving upon the precious beryl the words, “None sees here 
but the pure alone.” 

A work which furnishes a somewhat grotesque rendition of 
an old, old legend as it might have been offered during the 
Middle Ages is “Eden Bower’’: 
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It was Lilith the wife of Adam: 
(Eden Bower’s in flower) 


Not a drop of her blood was human, 
And she was made like a soft sweet woman. 


We must remember that all through the Middle Ages there 
was a certain quaint distortion of tradition and legend con- 
nected with the classics and even with the Bible. The works 
attributed to Dictys and Dares, the Alexander romances, 
stories of Virgil, the mighty sorcerer, and Dame Venus with 
her court hidden away in the Horsel mountain, all serve to 
illustrate this fact. Characters such as Sir Caiphas, Sir Judas, 
or the “noble householder” Job appeared commonly in story 
and sermon. References of historical or literary character 
were very often half known or badly distorted, and without 
doubt such an Apocryphal tale as that of Lilith would have 
appealed strongly to the medieval imagination. The poem, 
therefore, is worthy of remark if only as illustrative of Ros- 
setti’s intellectual sympathy with the age. 

“Sister Helen” and “Rose Mary” possess, of course, medi- 
eval setting, but a number of Rossetti’s works may now be 
mentioned that deal with historical events which occurred in 
the Middle Ages. ‘“The White Ship” treats of the death of 
the son of Henry I of England, Prince William, lost by ship- 
wreck in the waves of the English Channel. Prince William 
is depicted as the type of cruel baron often found during the 
early Middle Ages—a harsh lord, a feudal aristocrat, selfish 
and proud: 


He was a Prince of lust and pride; 
He showed no grace till the hour he died. 


When he should be King, he oft would vow, 

He’d yoke the peasant to his own plow. 
Death, however, inexorably crushed out the life of the un- 
fortunate Prince, 


Despite of all England’s bended knee 
And maugre the Norman fealty! 
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We recall that to the medieval mind Death likewise was a 
suzerain, one whom king and peasant must obey. Another 
work by Rossetti, “The King’s Tragedy,” deals with the 
murder of James I of Scotland at Perth and the dire ven- 
geance that finally overtook the assassins. The narrative is 
supposedly related by Catherine Douglas who earned the 
title Kate Barlass on that memorable occasion by barring the 
door with her arm in a vain effort to keep the rebel Graeme 
and his henchmen from the defenseless King. There is a note 
in one of the stanzas that conjures up for us visions of the days 
when the rack and the executioner were everyday realities: 
And then she said,—“My King, they are dead!” 
And she knelt on the chapel-floor, 


And whispered low with a strange proud smile,— 
“James, James they suffered more!” 


In this poem, as in others already pointed out, there is a hint 
of occult prophecy in the warning cry of the moor-woman 
beneath the King’s window: 
For every man on God’s ground, O King, 
His death grows up from his birth 
In a shadow plant perpetually ; 


And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth! 


It is a relief to turn from this to the gentler scene where the 
poet king, recalling the love of his youth, sings again from his 
“Quair” to his charming Queen—just as it is good in “The 
White Ship” to find the butcher of Rouen, tossed alone on the 
sea, indulging in delightful memories of the characteristic 
medieval scenes of Rouen: 


And high do the bells of Rouen beat 
When the body of Christ goes down the street. 


In still another poem, “The Bride’s Prelude,” a long fragment 
written by Rossetti in his twenty-fifth year, the author care- 
fully suggests to us a medieval background as he conceived it. 
The bridesmaid suns herself at the lattice; below are the 
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“raised bridge and guarded sconce,” a “hound swimming in 
the moat,” the “green-clad places of pleasaunce,” the “long 
lake white with swans”: 

Through the bride’s lattice there crept in 

At whiles (from where the train 

Of minstrels, till the marriage-call, 

Loitered at windows of the wall,) 

Stray lute-notes, sweet and musical. 


Of course, the picture is romantically overdone. A highly 
successful stroke, however, is the description of the flight of 
the bride’s brothers and their household retainers from their 
ancient home to the safety of a mountain stronghold. The 
passage successfully reflects continental feudal conditions of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, those uncertain times, 
when, as the author of the “Chronique D’Espagne” naively 
puts it: “The barons, so as to be always ready, kept their 
horses in the same rooms where they slept with their wives.” 
Quarrels between neighboring nobles, each lord of his petty 
parcel of land, were absurdly frequent, and traveling was to 
be accomplished only with hazard and difficulty.” In Ros- 
setti’s poem “The Staff and Scrip” we are again reminded of 
the innumerable petty struggles that were continually brewing 
like storm clouds upon the medieval horizon and wreaking 
havoc, to a greater or lesser extent, when they burst upon the 
countryside. Such conditions undoubtedly lent an uncertainty 
to fortune and prosperity, and colored the medieval view of 
life, placing the pleasures of the world in bold relief and 
leading to the inevitable contrast of the ascetic and the soldier 
of fortune. 

Rossetti was not a Catholic, but as T. Hall Caine has re- 
marked: “A man cannot possibly be what the Catholic World 
article” called Rossetti, ‘a medieval artist heart and soul,’ 
without partaking of a strong religious feeling that is pri- 


10Cf,. Fr. Funck-Brentano, The Middle Ages, tr. by O’Neill (New York, 1923), 


p. 82 ff. 
1lMay, 1874, Vol. XIX, p. 264. 
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marily Catholic—so much were the religion and art of the 
Middle Ages knit each to each.”” Rossetti was too much of 
an artist not to be attracted in spirit at least toward the form 
of worship of his Italian Catholic predecessors. There is a 
poem called “Ave” by Rossetti, a piece some one hundred and 
twelve lines in length and related to his very original and 
striking painting Ecce Anctlla Domini, in which he shows a 
delicate comprehension of that faith which reverences “Mary 
Virgin, full of grace” and reveals noteworthy sympathy with 
Catholic religious thought. “The Blessed Damozel” has 
been described as breathing “a devotion as tender and sensi- 
tive—in a word, as Catholic—as though it had been written by 
F. Faber.”” Further evidence may be added in the “Lines 
on Mary’s Girlhood” or the sestet of that beautiful sonnet 
entitled “Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee” : 

Oh loose me! See’st thou my Bridegroom’s face 

That draws me to him? For His feet my kiss, 

My hair, my tears He craves today :—and oh! 
What words can tell what other day and place 
Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of His? 
He needs me, calls me, loves me: let me go! 


There is, it must be admitted, a certain skepticism in some 
of the sonnets, a faltering and doubt, a lack of entire convic- 
tion. Dante Rossetti was a worshiper at the altars of Beauty 
and Love, and a glance at the titles of the sonnets which con- 
stitute the “House of Life” will assure the reader of this. 
Rossetti had absolutely no interest in the scholastic meta- 
physics and theology which had done so much toward the 
stabilization and organization of medieval thought; beyond 
that, he adopted for the most part a skeptical point of view 
rather than one of reasoned faith in his writings. It was only 
occasionally that he could rend the veil and approach religion 
in the true Catholic spirit, the spirit of Faith. He was well 


12Recollections of Dante G. Rossetti (Boston, 1898), p. 140. 
18Catholic World, May 1874, p. 268. 
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aware of the distinctive religious quality which characterized 
the work of the medieval Pre-Raphaelites. He could dis- 
tinguish between the gross and the spiritually fine. If his 
interpretation of medieval thought is somewhat imperfect, it 
is because he did not always understand the foundations of 
that thought and because he treated not the age as a whole but 
those phases which chanced to appeal to him. Not consciously 
striving to reveal to his contemporaries the soul of the Middle 
Ages, he nevertheless, impregnated with its beauties, incorpo- 
rated many of them, some designedly, others subconsciously, 
into the work which was the final artistic expression of his 
heart and mind. 





The Psychology of Classical 
Training 


JAIME CASTIELLO, S.J., Ph.D. 


problem as long as Latin remained the international 

language of an international science. But the Protes- 
tant Reformation broke up the spiritual unity of Europe, and, 
with the rise of Nationalism and the gradual development of 
highly complex national languages, little by little Latin 
ceased to be the recognized and necessary medium of expres- 
sion for all scientific thought. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Kant published his “Critique of Pure 
Reason” and it was written not in Latin, but in German. In 
the future Latin was no longer to be necessary for the under- 
standing of philosophical texts. And the nineteenth century, 
with its enormous development of positive science in the uni- 
versities, made it still more obvious that Latin was coming to 
be a “dead language.” And then, naturally, people began 
asking themselves: “If Latin 1s a dead language, why go on 
studying Latin?” That “why” is still being asked and, I sup- 
pose, will always go on being asked. 

Now the most general, though not the only, answer which 
has been given to this urgent and important question has been, 
that Latin must be taught because Latin trains the mind, be- 
cause it educates. And immediately a new question arises: 
what exactly is mind training and how does Latin train the 
mind? It is, then, quite clear that the question of classical 
education presupposes a very important and not less difficult 
psychological problem. 

For many years both friends and foes of classical learning 
have been asking phychologists to provide them with arms. 
With this end in view, the psychology of mind training has 


T= educational value of the classics was never a serious 
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been studied again and again, and more or less successfully 
with the experimental methods. The results of these experi- 
mental studies may not have taught us very much which is 
essentially new, at least those of us who do not entirely ignore 
the history of ideas." But they have certainly given us, I 
think, a much more accurate knowledge of the concrete mean- 
ing and practical possibilities of formal mind training. 

It is the purpose of this essay to restate the case for classical 
studies in the light of the experimental data which psy- 
chologists, from William James to our days, have been able 
to provide. I shall begin, therefore, by explaining very 
briefly the psychological significance of mind training. In the 
second part of my paper I shall apply the conclusions of mod- 
ern psychology to the question of classical studies. 


I 


Such expressions as: “educational value,” “mind training,” 
“mind development,” “brain gymnastics,” “mental energy,” 
etc., are very vague and somewhat captious. Everybody uses 
them but few know what their exact meaning is. At the back 
of a great many people’s minds there lurks the conception that 
intelligence training is somehow like training a muscle. Once 
you have trained your legs, say by playing football, you can 
apply that strength of muscle to anything and everything, 
from mountaineering to carting weights on the docks. The 
muscle energy acquired in one specific form of activity func- 
tions equally well in any other field. The same with the mind. 
Mental strength is obtained in one scientific field, say Latin, 
and works equally well in all other fields: engineering, bank- 
ing, and what not. And the same conception is applied to the 


%) 


1The really great educational thinkers, men like Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, St. 
Thomas and others, have held a theory of formal training which is in no way 
different, at least on the fundamental points, from that which has been put forward 
by modern experimental workers. Theirs is not the rather primitive and most 
shallow conception of transfer which men, who probably never have read them, give 
them credit for. I hope in a later article to compare their theories of mind training 
with some modern conceptions. 
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moral sphere. If a boy has learned to obey his parents in the 
home, he will have also learned to respect the schoolmaster, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the trainer, etc. All that is very 
well, but is it really true that such ‘a wholesale transfer of 
training” takes place? Does our normal experience support 
this conception? ‘To put it about as briefly as possible: What 
is this mental energy? How is it acquired and how is it 
developed? And when it 1s developed, is it specific or general? 

It is perfectly obvious that all these are most important 
questions. Let me then summarize the answers which experi- 
mental psychology can actually give. They can be reduced 
to the following statements: 

(i) Mental training means assimilation of ideals, or meth- 
ods, or both. A man may go to Oxford, for example, learn a 
great many things, and later, on taking up a profession, forget 
about eighty per cent of what he had learned. But still, be- 
sides that small residue of mere factual knowledge, something 
else would remain: certain fundamental interests, certain 
ideals, certain critical ways of looking at things, a whole series 
of mental habits and attitudes which he did not have before 
going to the University. The acquisition of certain most valu- 
able ideals and methods does not, however, mean that the 
initial, inborn capacity of his intelligence has been raised. 
What modern psychologists call his “general intelligence” 
does not depend on what a man studies; that is a matter of 
inheritance. No amount of Latin will change a dullard into 
a bright boy, or a bright boy into a genius. As Plato expressed 
it so beautifully in his “Republic” (and we find the same idea 
in Aristotle and St. Thomas) men are from birth either of 
gold, or of silver, or of a baser metal. Their inborn capacities 
are different. And the old Spanish proverb says the same: 
“Quod Deus non dat, Salmantica non praestat” (“If God did 
not make you a genius, neither will the University of 
Salamanca’’). 

(ii) If the ideals or methods imparted are specific, the 
habit acquired will also be specific; if they are general, the 
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habit also will be general. If a man, for example, has learned 
to work and judge in the field of physics, he has not, therefore, 
learned to work or judge in the field of sociology. Still some 
fundamental principles of procedure, such as that of applying 
controls to experiments, might be capable of generalization 
and adaptation. These could be transferred. Further, a cer- 
tain ideal of scientific accuracy and honesty might also be 
generalized and carried over from experimental physics to a 
sociological field. 

(iii) The amount of transfer is in direct proportion to the 
degree of intelligence possessed and the method of teaching. 
A powerful intellect is capable of seeing many relations, uni- 
fying his knowledge more and, therefore, making much more 
transfer. That has been shown in a neat experiment by 
Overman.” What Overman probably did not know is, that 
he was restating St. Thomas’ thesis on the synthetical power 
of “genius.” The very intimate connection between method 
of teaching and amount of transfer has also been proved by 
numerous experiments.’ In fact it has been shown that the 
amount of transfer can be multiplied by five or six if the 
method is changed. And that is what one would expect. 
Narrow views and sheer mechanical drill coop up the mind. 
Breadth of intelligence and a capacity for linking up and uni- 
fying all knowledge must effect much more transfer from one 
field to another. 

(iv) The experiments of Dr. Knight Dunlap have shown 
that in humans mere repetition of acts is not sufficient to create 
a habit.‘ In fact this external repetition can very well produce 
an inward attitude contrary to that which it is meant to 
create. A small boy, for example, who has the bad habit of 
biting his nails, can be cured of it, if you oblige him to bite 
them against his will at definite intervals. In such cases the 


2Overman, J. R., An experimental study of certain factors affecting transfer of 
training in arithmetic, Baltimore, 1931. 

3] have summarized these experiments in my book, Geistesformung, Berlin, 1934. 

‘Dunlap, K., Habits: Their Making and Unmaking, New York, 1932. 
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external action becomes simply an occasion for producing a 
strong sentiment of dislike towards that which he is obliged 
to do. I do not think that this fact as such is new to anyone; 
what is new is the strongly subconscious nature of such 
processes. I find these experiments very illuminating because 
they seem to show that the very essence of habit formation in 
man is not mere repetition, but assimilation of intellectual or 
moral values. 

(v) Mere drill, then, without a purpose, drill which lacks 
‘‘a desired end” in view, is not sufficient to produce a habit. 
But on the other hand, verbal motivation, imparting of ideals 
without some sort of drill in the practical realization of these 
ideals, is also incapable of forming a habit.’ 

(vi) In the irrational sphere of man’s nature sentiments 
have a method of transfer of their own. It has been proved 
(by Freud, Shand, McDougall and others) that a sentiment, 
say of fear, which is originally fixed on an object A, slides over 
very easily to any other objects, Al, A2, A3 ... which resem- 
ble the original object A. Take the case of a man, Peter, who 
has acquired a strong dislike to a man called John because 
John has done him grave injury. Many years later he comes 
across another man, Paul, who resembles in features or in tone 
of voice, his old enemy, John. It is almost certain that he will 
instantly feel a strong dislike towards Paul, even without being 
conscious of the reason why he is disliking him. This kind of 
transfer is almost entirely subconscious, but it works itself 
out most subtly and tenaciously into the whole of our lives. 
Men are not as rational as they think. Not only their behavior 
but also their thinking is very strongly influenced by these 
subconscious likes and dislikes which are called attitudes. 
And my own experiments on the mental attitudes correspond- 
ing to the type of study a boy does (purely scientific or purely 
literary) seem to show this. Constant and exclusive contact 
with matter and with the material, quantitative aspect of 





5Saxby, I. B., “Some conditions affecting the growth and permanence of desire,” 
British Journal of Psychology, 1917-19. 
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things tends to create a subconscious leaning towards inter- 
preting science and life, rather from the material than from 
the formal and spiritualistic side. 

(vii) Finally, I would like to add a few words on the 
mutual relations between ideals and sentiments. Sentiments 
are the driving power in man’s nature. What the imagination 
is to the abstract intelligence (a necessary prop), sentiment is 
to the will. Generally speaking, any :deas which have not 
been linked up with strong sentiments, remain inefficacious. 
Hence the enormous importance of ideals. Because an ideal 
is simply an idea which has been linked up with a series of 
concepts, images and sentiments; an ideal means practically 
a force. Rooted deeply in the “apperceptive mass,” it works 
as a powerful psychological unity, drives a man to action and 
can become the dominant element in his life. Consequently, 
when in the course of this paper I speak of ideals, I shall be 
speaking implicitly of sentiments too. 


II 


We have seen that the training elements in any study subject 
(and the same could be said of any system of life and of any 
form of human behavior, like sport, scouting, hiking, etc.) can 
be reduced to three, and as far as we can see, only three things. 
Training means that beside the raw stuff of scientific or lit- 
erary fact, our minds assimilate with and through these facts, 
certain definite ideas, methods, and sentiments. This rational 
assimilation of knowledge, this spiritualization of raw scien- 
tific material is the very essence of mental training. We have 
also seen (and I think that this is most important) that when 
the assimilation of knowledge is purely material and mechan- 
ical, when we simply memorize, very little or no training takes 
place. If these, then, are the conclusions we have drawn from 
the experimental data, let us now see how they are to be 
applied to the case in point, the classics. 

And first of all, what are the classics? It may seem super- 
fluous to ask such a question. And yet it is most necessary to 
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make it quite clear what I mean when I usc¢ this expression. 
In practice this word is used in many different senses. It can 
be taken to mean the study of Latin and Greek grammar. 
Why? Because an enormous percentage of the persons who 
study the classics never get beyond the grammatical stage. 
And yet we say of them that they have had their classical 
training. It can also mean Latin and Greek poets, orators 
and historians, considered as masters of style. In another 
sense, the classics are taken to mean che Latin and Greek 
philosophers. Finally, in a vaster and (to my mind, at least) 
more real sense, the classics are simply Latin and Greek cul- 
ture taken as a whole. 

Now it is evident that the ideals, methods and sentiments 
which we shall derive from a study of the classics will be 
very different according to the sense which we give to that 
word. According as we take them to mean “grammar,” 
“poetry and literary style,” “philosophy,” or “culture,” the 
educational value of the classics will be essentially different. 

This is an obvious truth. And yet I think that you will 
agree with me when [ say that in about ninety per cent of the 
discussions on the classics, the persons who dispute do not start 
off by saying exactly what they mean by that word. 

Now in applying the psychological formula of training to 
the point under discussion, I might proceed in two different 
ways. I might, for example, go through the four different 
meanings given to the word classics and point out the values 
and methods which can be derived from these four different 
conceptions. I might point out, for example, that since 
grammar is simply concrete, crystallized thought, an accurate 
knowledge of grammar might be a very good training in con- 
crete logic. You would agree with me, I think, if I added 
that comparison is necessary to the human intellect; that we 
always see black better on white than simply bleck on black 
or black alone; and that as a matter of fact it is almost impos- 
sible to understand anything well if you have not compared 
it with something else. 
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I might, therefore, deduce from this, that it is a great advan- 
tage to have compared our own native grammar with another 
grammatical structure and that consequently any real com- 
prehension of our own mother tongue can only be gained by 
studying a foreign language. Which? Well, not precisely 
French or German, because during my early years at least, I 
might easily be tempted by such a study to “Gallicize” or 
“Germanize” my own language. Whereas there is no prac- 
tical danger that I shall Latinize my speech; all the more so 
since it is already Latinized, seeing that it is to a great extent 
derived from Latin. Finally, I might show how the funda- 
mental ideal which underlies the study of grammar is simply 
that of adequate expression, and how that ideal might be 
imparted if in teaching grammar I take the trouble to show 
this explicitly. I might then pass on to Latin and Greek 
literary writers and point out how I would be able to acquire 
from a vital contact, not with their words or phrases, but with 
their spirit, a more or less conscious desire to imitate their 
clearness, their elegance, their perfect command of rhythm 
and plastic form. I would see that they are able to clothe 
their thoughts in just the sufficient amount of words which is 
necessary to a clear and beautiful expression, and in this way 
I would be acquiring ideals and methods of literary style 
which would be most formative. I could approach, then, the 
philosophers and thinkers of Greece and Rome. And by 
these I mean not only Aristotle or Plato, but all the great pre- 
Socratic minds, the great tragic poets, like Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripedes and Aristophanes; Homer himself, considered, 
not as a mere sculptor of beautiful verse, but as a philosopher, 
a contemplative and an educator of men. 

It would not be difficult to show that a personal contact with 
the thought of such men, would inspire me with a more or less 
conscious desire to be, as far as I can, as they were: that is, 
intensely inquisitive and curious of all the things of this 
world; intensely hungry for knowledge; conscious of a certain 
inward poverty, which only a patient and protracted study 
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would in some way mitigate but never entirely satisfy. I 
might acquire thus, little by little, that peculiar attitude of 
mind which drove men of Plato’s intellectual temperament to 
see in all the material world simply the shadow of the spir- 
itual, and I might come to think that I am after all just a 
miserable prisoner, sitting in a dark cave somewhere in the 
underworld, seeing projected on the walls of my prison the 
mere shadows of things . . . waiting for that dawn of real 
life which comes to all wise men when they acquire the con- 
templative scientific spirit, and which for us Christians means 
that . . . and more than that, since we know that we shall one 
day see Truth, Goodness and Beauty face-to-face. 

Finally, taking the “classics” to mean not only grammar, or 
letters, or philosophy but the sum of all these things studied 
in their historical setting, 1 could prove that a personal, 
intelligent study of Greek and Latin culture (and by an intel- 
ligent study I mean one which might really show me how 
their problems are my problems, since human nature remains 
fundamentally the same) would supply me with very useful 
standards for the esthetic, literary, social, and political life of 
our days. By virtue of this “vicarious experience” I might 
learn to judge better of human things. And judgment, as 
everyone agrees, is the most precious of all precious attain- 
ments. 


III 


That, then, would be one way of applying to the classics 
the conception of mind training which we have just seen. 
But I do not think that this method would be the most prac- 
tical or the most convincing. It has the disadvantage of being 
very abstract. And you might easily think that I am simply 
grinding my own axe and preparing the ground for one or 
two pet solutions. Leaving aside this method, I prefer, there- 
fore, to treat the whole question historically and concretely. 
Fortunately, the history of European culture offers many 
examples of these four different ways of studying the classics. 
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A contact with these four different historical situations will 
give us the concrete impression, the real historical intuition of 
the values and methods which are to be derived from the 
above-mentioned methods of classical training. The four 
historical periods which (to my mind) illustrate the four 
different conceptions of classicism are: the Middle Ages; the 
Renaissance; the eighteenth and nineteenth century in Ger- 
many; and our modern times. Let us examine these four 
periods and see what values and what methods were derived 
from the classics when they were studied in the four different 
ways I have indicated above. 

It is rather amusing, when one reads the satirical pamphlets 
of the Renaissance and the skits which the humanists wrote 
against the Schoolmen (for example, the “Litterae Obscu- 
rorum Virorum’’) to see the intimate persuasion which those 
men had, that they, the humanists, were the first to come into 
contact with the Greek mind. Now it is obvious that this 
belief is absolutely false. The Middle Ages studied the 
classics quite as much or more than the Renaissance scholars 
did; but they studied them from a different angle. The 

Middle Ages were interested in Greek thought and Greek 
philosophy; the Renaissance in Greek style. The Middle 
Ages went in for Latin grammar quite as much as the Renais- 
sance did. But their objective was different. ‘They studied 
Latin grammar in order to get in touch with the Latin trans- 
lations of Aristotle which were then the text-books of the 
Schools. The Renaissance students learned their grammar in 
order to learn how to write Latin verse and elegant Latin 
prose. The Middle Ages were very much interested in the 
classics, but not in the same aspect of the classics as the 
Renaissance. 

What was the result of this medieval contact with the Greek 
mind? Well, a wonderful philosophical fecundation of the 
whole of Western thought. Theology had to be harmonized 
with reason. The enormous effort which this supposed 
brought into the world a definite new school of philosophy, 
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Scholasticism. The Western mind had come into contact 
with the philosophical ideals and methods of the classics and 
a philosophical Renaissance had been realized. St. Thomas, 
and that was his great merit, understoud that the problems of 
Greek philosophy were the eternal, unchanging problems of 
human life. He saw perfectly well that human nature in the 
Middle Ages was fundamentally the same as human nature in 
the time of Pericles, and he brought the whole weight of 
Greek speculation to bear on his problems, that is on medieval 
questions. He studied the past for the sake of the present; 
not the past for the sake of the past; not the past for the sake 
of mere erudition, which is aiways barren. And this contact 
with the intellectual personality of Aristotle (and indirectly 
with that of Plato) stimulated him, made him think, gave him 
new light and new creative force. That is one way of study- 
ing the classics. 

But now a very curious and interesting phenomenon takes 
place. St. Thomas’ followers little by little (almost imper- 
ceptibly at first) began to get out of touch with the real, 
concrete, objective problems of philosophy as such. They 
began to lose contact with the living elements, the fundamental 
human conflicts which are at the root of all philosophy. 
Logic, abstract formal logic, began to become the almost 
exclusive preoccupation of the Schoolmen. Not the object 
of mind, not reality, but the functioning of mind became the 
aim of their studies. And so a barren nominalism gave place 
to real, human, living philosophy. Conceptualism, “dts- 
tinguos,” and “subdistinguos,” mental agility, pure and most 
abstract philosophical “style”: in other words, mental form 
divorced from the mental content, became the fashion. This 
fashion killed Scholasticism for more than two centuries. 

And then happened what had to happen. A strong reaction 
set in. People got sick of this intellectual juggling and got 
back to reality. What reality? Not abstract, but concrete, 
spiritualized reality in the form of Greek poetry and Greek 
rhetoric, Greek architecture and Greek plastic art. In some 
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cases one could say that they did get as far as Latin and Greek 
culture taken as a whole. And what was the result? Well, 
Renaissance art and literature, later on baroque art, Latin 
poetry and prose of very different values. The contact had 
this time been made with the artistic ideals and methods of 
classicism and the result had been an artistic revival. 

And again the same phenomenon takes place. Men begin 
to cultivate style for the sake of style, and a decadence im- 
mediately set in. Not indeed Erasmus, not Vives, never the 
really great men of the Renaissance, but the lesser spirits, the 
“dit minores,” lose contact with reality and write Latin verse 
and Latin prose for the sake of Latin verse and Latin prose. 
They fall in their turn into the same failing which had caused 
the medieval decadence, although in a different domain. And 
naturally another crisis overcomes them. The moment you 
separate style from thought, the result is barren verbalism. 
Who has not suffered real anguish, wading through those 
veritable swamps of hollow Latin verse and still hollower 
Latin prose written by the decadent court poets and orators of 
the Renaissance! I need not quote here Newman’s admirable 
passage in his “Idea of a University” where he makes the 
criticism of style divorced from thought. His words are too 
well known. But it is extremely significant, that a master of 
style as he was, he should have repudiated in most caustic and 
emphatic terms the cult of expression for its own sake. 

I think, then, that we can summarize this whole point by 
saying that the Renaissance, in its contact with the classics, 
sought above all Beauty; that this contact was most fruitful, 
in that it produced lovely Renaissance art; that the real 
geniuses of the Renaissance period never did separate style 
from content, but that many of their followers did, and that 
the consequence was a decadence in classical learning analo- 
gous to that which had taken place in the Middle Ages when 
philosophical form got divorced from the substance of thought. 

There is, moreover, another point, and a very important 
one, which must be taken into account in considering the 
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formative value of the classics during the Renaissance. At 
the Ddeginning of the sixteenth century the evolution of the 
European languages had gone so far that they were able, 
thanks to profound infiltrations of Latin grammar and con- 
cept, to express anything and everything. It was natural, 
then, that artists such as Garcilaso de la Vega in Spain (Dante 
had done the same for Italy much earlier) should try to 
translate the esthetic ideals and procedures which they had 
learned in the classics into their own vernacular. In this way 
the classics serve as an inspiration for men who aim, not to 
dish up artificial Latin verse, but to create a national culture 
of their own, in their own vernacular language. Corneide 
and Racine in France; Calderon, Lope, Quevedo, and Cer- 
vantes in Spain; Shakespeare, Sir Philip Sidney and others in 
England. But their efforts, for all their national and local 
coloring, were fundamentally classic, in the sense that about 
fifty per cent of their inspiration, directly or indirectly, came 
from the classics; the other fifty per cent being due to the 
Bible, local folk-lore and personal genius. These artists never 
fell into the temptation of cultivating style for its own sake. 
They were too much in contact with one of the most vital 
sources of real inspiration: the national life of their own 
times. 


IV 


We have thus seen in the history of Europe that a contact 
with Greek philosophy produced a philosophical revival; and 
that an esthetic contact with the classics gave birth to a won- 
derful artistic Renaissance. Let us now observe what will be 
the outcome of a vital contact with the whole of Greek culture. 

It is a fact that Germany in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries aspired to assimilate, not this or that portion of 
Greek literature, but the whole of Greek thought. Goethe, 
of course, is the perfect type of German artistic genius who 
draws his inspiration from Greek art. Humboldt is the ideal 
of a man of harmonic literary and scientific training who has 
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thoroughly imbibed the spirit of Greek Atticism. It is well 
known that Schelling and Hegel lived on Greek philosophy, 
not only Aristotelic and Platonic but pre-Socratic. Jt was, 
therefore, an intimate fusion of German genius with Greek 
culture as a whole which produced the German New Human- 
ism. Germany, then, is a good example of what an integral 
contact with the whole of Greek culture can do for a nation. 
But it is not the only one. I think that most of us would agree 
that universities like Oxford and Cambridge are the home 
of a wonderful intellectual spirit. Nor do I think that I 
exaggerate if I maintain that this is due in a large measure to 
the vital contact which the studies of those universities have 
always had, not with this or that particular feature of Greek 
or Latin life, but with the whole of Greek and Latin genius: 
art, rhetoric, philosophy, politics, scientific ideals, and their 
corresponding methods. 


V 


But here an obvious question must be dealt with. How far 
is it possible to give this integral sort of classical training? 
How many students will be capable of assimilating this type 
of classicism? Of course, when we talk of a perfect assimila- 
tion of classical culture, we never mean that such an assimi- 
lation can be realized by all those who study Latin and Greek; 
any more than a perfect assimilation of scientific thought can 
be realized by all those who study chemistry, higher mathe- 
matics or physics. “Quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum 
recipientis.” It will always be a small minority which assimi- 
lates perfectly any science and is capable besides of developing 
it with some sort of creative effort. All scientific and cultural 
traditions are really like pyramids. At the base you have the 
great majority of men who study and derive comparatively 
little benefit from their studies. A smaller group assimilates 
more and derives greater benefit. And only a relatively small 
number, the top of the pyramid, assimilates integrally, trans- 
forms, and creates. Still without the base, we cannot have the 
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top of the pyramid. The fact that only a few of those who 
study the classics derive a full benefit from them does not 
mean that the others gain nothing from such a study. And 
further, this is no argument against the classics as such, but 
against all scientific traditions. If you want to have a few 
eminent men in any scientific field you must have a great 
number taking to that kind of work. That merely proves that 
science is not an individual but a social function. It is not the 
atomic individual who studies for himself; it is man, it is 
society, as such, which studies for the sake of its individuals. 
The whole problem thus resolves itself into the following 
question: do we or do we not want to have a classical tra- 
diticne If we do, we must reckon with the normal curve of 
distribution, that is with the always recurring pyramid of 
social endeavor. 

I would like, however, to add that for us Catholics, a clas- 
sical tradition is not a matter of luxury but almost a necessity. 
If for others Latin is a dead language, for us it can never be 
dead, for each of us can say to himself: civis romanus sum. 
If we love our liturgy; if we realize that its wonderful 
symbolism is capable of spiritualizing us infinitely more than 
any classic; if we are conscious of the artistic and literary 
treasures that it contains, then this motive alone ought to make 
us staunch defenders of the language of Rome. And finally, 
a Catholic needs more than anything else that historical per- 
spective which the classics alone can give. For no system of 
apologetics can be built up without a historical background. 
The Church, the Vatican Council has told us, is a “signum 
levatum in nationibus.” But where is this luminous placard 
of the supernatural to be seen if not in the history of the 
human spirit? 

We have, then, examined three different historical concep- 
tions of classical training, and it would seem that the complete 
cultural contact is the most fruitful. That there is a real 
moral danger, however, in drinking too deeply of the clear, 
golden wine of pagan classicism, nobody can deny. And I am 
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not alluding to the danger of sensuality but to perils of a far 
deeper and subtler nature. The rationalism, the finite natu- 
ralism, the fundamentally selfish attitude of men who have 
always considered liberty and spiritualism to be the privilege 
of the few and have made slavery into a sociological axiom; 
all that can very easily poison and has very often poisoned the 
mind of brilliant youths. That, however, does not mean that 
classicism cannot be taught, but that it can only be taught by 
strong and intelligent Christians. It is the duty of Christian 
humanists to point out, not only the rationalistic but also the 
wonderful mystical element in Greek philosophy. They must 
show the hopeless disparity between ideal and realization, and 
reveal to their students the terrible moral ulcers which in- 
fected the private and social life of Greece. And above all 
they should make it perfectly clear, that if Greek philosophers 
could lead very often a purely contemplative life, the Chris- 
tian “élite” would seldom be in a position to do the same, and 
never for purely selfish motives. The all-consuming fire of 
Christian charity will urge them out of their contemplation 
and plunge them into the stormy seas of apostolic life. With 
them contemplation must very often overflow into action. 
Greek philosophers could be a sort of social perfume . . . and 
perfume tends to evaporate in the air. The élite of Chris- 
tianity must always be a ferment which transforms the whole 


social mass. 


VI 


There remains now only one point to be studied. Have 
we any historical example of a nation or a period which asks 
from the classics a purely grammatical training? In prin- 
ciple, none; but in practice, many. It is a fact that the 
immense majority of students taking Latin and Greek in 
Belgium, France, and England at the present moment, never 
get beyond a merely grammatical contact with the classics. 
Recent investigation, for example, into the state of classical 
studies in France have shown that the average level was a 
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fairly competent knowledge of Latin and Greek grammar, 
and nothing more. Looking facts squarely in the face, French 
educationalists had to acknowledge that as things are at 
present, the greater number of their students never get in touch 
with the spirit of classicism in its original sources. And they 
asked themselves if a purely grammatical training was worth 
the trouble of learning such difficult languages. They also 
became aware that boys who had no classical training what- 
ever (for example, the boys from the working classes who go 
in for Catholic propaganda) could sometimes express them- 
selves with much more conviction and efficiency than those 
who had for years been studying Latin and Greek grammar. 
They had to acknowledge that the study of Latin grammar 
alone very often produced a rather abstract sort of mentality, 
with a leaning to nominalism, with a certain love of expres- 
sion for its own sake and with a sad inability for getting: into 
contact with reality. These observations you will find min- 
utely recorded in an epoch-making book, “L’Humanisme et 
V’-humain,” by Father Francois Charmot, S.J.° 

This earnest and objective view of things produced no 
reaction against Latin or Greek as such, but against the 
method which has been prevailing up to now in the teaching 
of Latin and Greek. One might sum up their conclusions by 
saying that they have made up their minds to teach Latin and 
Greek in such a way that the students shall really be able to 
reach the living personalities of Latin and Greek life. They 
want the intellectual, esthetic and moral values of classicism; 
they want the methods which might be derived from the 
assimilation of such values. ‘They are, therefore, determined 
to break through mere verbalism, right down to the soul of 
classicism. Not that a contact with classical grammar alone 
would be, from an educational standpoint, worthless. But 
they doubted very much if the results, the values and the 
methods which can be acquired from a merely grammatical 
classicism, would be worth so much trouble. 


®Editions Spes, 1934. 
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These, then, in very general terms, are the conclusions 
which can be drawn from the psychologicai and historical 
survey which we have just made. If educating means impart- 
ing of ideals and methods, then the educational value of a 
classical training depends on the ideals and the methods which 
you derive from the classics. What ideals and what methods 
you obtain from a classical curriculum, depends in turn on the 
way in which you study the classical authors. If you limit 
yourself to a grammatical study, you obtain grammatical 
values and methods; if you aspire to an artistic and philoso- 
phical contact with classicism, you will acquire their artistic 
and philosophical spirit. If your ultimate aim is the assimila- 
tion of classical culture as such, you will derive an integral 
benefit, you will assimilate the whole range of values which 
are included in their culture: grammatical, esthetic, artistic 
and philosophical. You will live in the past for the sake of 
the present and you will benefit by the total experience of the 
most gifted and harmonic of all races. 

But let me add something which, I think, is also a legitimate 
conclusion. Whether you teach grammar or style or phil- 
osophy or the whole of Latin and Greek culture, you will 
never impart any ideals or any methods at all, if your teaching 
is mechanical. Latin and Greek are not magical instruments 
which produce their effects independently of any human 
collaboration. The educational value of the classics (and ot 
any other subject matter as well) depends to a very great 
extent on the personality which is teaching them. If the 
teacher can feel, love and communicate to others the spirit of 
his subject and the inherent methods and attitudes which can 
be derived from this spirit, then he will form and he will 
train. Otherwise, whether he teach theology or bacteriology, 
his teaching will be perfectly barren. 

And here an obvious question presents itself to our minds. 
Why do we look for these ideals and methods in Latin and 
Greek culture and not, for example, in French or German or 
Hindu letters? Why do we not seek inspiration in Chinese 
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or Egyptian personalities? Why must we tie ourselves down 
to the Greek and Latin way of thinking, governing, making 
laws and creating beauty? ‘There are several reasons, but the 
chief ones seem to me the following two. First of all, because 
historically speaking, the European languages and cultures 
are all derived from Latin and ultimate!y from Greek genius. 
It is the principle of continuity which keeps us in the classical 
tradition. 

And incidentally this is the obvious answer to two other 
difficulties which are always being put forward even by some 
friends of the classics. The first of these difficulties is: 
whether it is not the same, only much easier, to read the 
classics in good translations rather than in the difficult origi- 
nals. Did not St. Thomas read Aristotle in Latin? This 
question can only be seriously put as regards the philosophical 
elements in the classics, where it is easier to abstract the form 
from the substance of thought. We know, however, that 
St. Thomas himself was always trying to get at the original 
version and that he felt the insecurity of anyone who has to 
rely on mere translations. But as regards literary works (and 
amongst these I include all of Plato), one might as well ask 
if a painter can study the art of the Spanish masters in cheap 
prints, or a sculptor the masterpieces of Michelangelo in 
photographs. It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that the 
very essence of inspiration (and if education is not inspiration, 
it is nothing) consists in a vital contact with reality. And if a 
“translator” is called by the Italians a “traitor,” it is simply 
because all translations, whether they will it or not, do dilute 
tremendously the esthetic reality of the original work. Food 
substitutes, as the World War proved, are bad substitutes. 
They breed unhealthy children. And art substitutes are no 
better. If continuity must be established and maintained, 
then it must rest on reality and not on its shadow. 

Much more serious than this seems to me Professor Paul- 
sen’s thesis,’ that because European cultures have already been 
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saturated with Latin and Greek thought, it is no longer neces- 
Sary, in order to obtain a classical training, to read the Latin 
and Greek classics. It is enough if each country lives on its 
own national classicism. All the more so, since the exigencies 
of modern science oblige us to overload our secondary-school 
programs with too many subjects. It is impossible naturally 
to deal with this real difficulty in a short space. I think, how- 
ever, that one might summarize the answer to this problem 
thus. History has proved again and again that in all human 
things a loyalty to certain original principles of development 
is a guarantee, not only of stability and consistency but of what 
one might call “metaphysical health.” In the political sphere 
this is quite obvious. Institutions which are always changing 
their constitution are doomed to chaos. They are like men 
without character, they are everything and they are nothing. 
And the same is true of philosophy and science, art and litera- 
ture. All things living grow; and cultural traditions being 
the essential product of the spirit, must necessarily develop. 
But growth means the assimilation of new elements: “nova et 
vetera.” And so the questions arise immediately. Which is 
going to be your principle of assimilation? Which your 
criterion of selection? How will you know in practice what 
to take in and what to reject? If you take in elements which 
are essentially alien to your nature, you are simply heading for 
disruption. ‘The answer is obvious. Tradition and only 
tradition can be that principle of assimilation. But in 
Europe, at least, the very root of all cultural tradition lies 
buried in Greece and Rome. German, French, Italian, 
Spanish and English cultures are merely the branches of the 
same Classical trunk. Cut off the trunk and you will not only 
be disrupting the spiritual bonds which give cohesion to the 
European civilization, but you will be killing the root of each 
single one of those cultural traditions. 

It is, therefore, the principle of continuity which keeps us 
in an undiluted, classical tradition. And it is a very good 
reason too. But still I do not think that it is the strongest. 
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If we probe still deeper, we shall find that it is the ideal 
quality of Greek and Latin classicism, especially Greek, which 
constitutes the strongest argument. 

It is because the Greek ideal of science and art and of life 
was “humane”; because the Greeks, with a peculiar instinct 
of their own, did not aspire to this or that specific type of 
beauty or of art or of style or of law, but sought in all things 
the necessary, universal archetype; because they sought the 
eternal ideal of all things which is independent of time and 
space, and hence cannot be tied down to this or that nation or 
historical period—that is for me the ultimate reason why we 
study the classics. If we read the weird, strange German 
tales of the Middle Ages, we admire, of course, their terrible, 
wild strength. But we say instinctively: ‘““No, I could not be 
like that.” But if we hear Demosthenes pleading the cause of 
real patriotism, we say: ‘“‘O yes! that was true then and ‘is true 
now and whenever noble men shall plead the cause of their 
native land, they will have to speak more or less like that.”’ 
If we look at a Hindu statue with its six arms and its ele- 
phant’s head, we may admire the strange craftsmanship with 
which it is executed. But never would we admit that we 
would like to be like that. If, on the contrary, we contem- 
plate a statue of Phidias or Praxiteles, we tremble with joy 
and admiration and we say to ourselves: ‘““I'wo thousand years 
ago, and today, and two thousand years hence, a beautiful man 
will always be like that.” The reason, then, for loving the 
classical type is simply because it is the ideal type; because it 
is the type which is necessary, eternal and universal; because 
it is that which seems nearest to God’s own conception of 
things. And that is the meaning of humanism: ideal, spiritual, 
near and proximate to God’s own thought. How true that is 
we shall see if we consider with what ease the thought of 
Greek ethics and Greek metaphysics was incorporated into 
Catholic morals and dogma as soon as the first days of anxiety 
and danger of relapse into paganism had gone by. Not 
because they were Greek, but because they were ideal, because 
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they were humane, because they were spiritual, could they be 
taken over by God’s own system of transcendental thought 
which we call Revelation. The same, of course, can be said 
of the Roman juridical system, which is the very back-bone 
of Canon Law. It is the ideal quality of the classics which 
makes them so valuable an instrument of training, when they 
are taught by men who have the humanistic spirit and know 
how to impart it. 


VII 


Summing up, then, I think I can reduce everything I have 
said in this paper on the psychology of classical training, to 
the following statements: 

(i) I do not hold that a mediocre intellect can be turned 
into a genius by the mere fact that it assimilates more or less 
Latin or Greek. 

(ii) I do not think that intelligence reacts to training as do 
the muscles of the body; that having been trained in one 
specific field of knowledge (Latin or Greek or both) it will, 
therefore, be able to scale any intellectual peak. 

(iii) I do not maintain that by the mere fact of having 
studied Greek or Latin a student, therefore, be able to study 
anything else with ease. But I do believe (and I hold it for 
good reasons) that by learning Greek and Latin, not in any 
way, but properly and intelligently, a man will have acquired 
certain definite ideals and methods which will be most useful 
to him in the study of other sciences and in many situations 
of life. 

(iv) I maintain that, if a man has been in touch with the 
culture of Rome and Greece, if he has put himself in contact 
with the living personalities, not with the mere words and 
verbal expressions, of their intellectual, philosophical, artistic 
and political leaders, he will have admirable standards by 
which to judge in art, literature, law, social life, history and 
politics. He will have gathered to himself that which is best 
and purest (from a natural standpoint) in man. And if, 
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besides all this, the classical scholar is humble; if the love of 
intellectual light has not killed in him the sense of the mystery 
and the aspiration after that which is beyond the merely 
rational formula; if he has learned from Plato to be scien- 
tifically humble, hungry, thirsty ... always hungry and 
thirsty for more and more truth; if he is convinced that the 
man of science is always ultimately a beggar whose duty it is 
to reconstruct painfully, slowly, at great costs to himself, one 
little fraction of the Divine thoughts . . . ; if a man realize 
all this, I think that we shall have produced, not merely a 
classical scholar and a man of culture, but a spirit which is 
eminently capable of assimilating Divine Grace. 

A true conception of the true nature of man is always a 
necessary preliminary of faith. In other words, in order to 
be a Christian, I must first be aman. The Communists knew 
that but too well when, in order to de-Christianize Russian 
boys, they started by cutting them off from any thing which 
savored of tradition and then proceeded to mechanize them. 
For obviously a machine can never be a Christian. But we 
. . . because we want to Christianize our youth, we must start 
by making them human; we must spiritualize them. And an 
intimate contact with the classical culture, when carried out 
under Christian auspices, does give a true, inward, almost 
experimental knowledge of that which is spiritual : something 
which can never be reduced to time, space, weight or number; 
something which is essentially fluid, moving, plastic, rich and 
capable of holding in itself the whole of creation: a micro- 
cosmos, something which in its immense, opulent, interior life, 
is yet immensely lonely, poor, and ardently thirsty for God. 
“Inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requtescat in Te.” And 
here Plato and St. Augustine are at one. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likley to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


CANON LAW 


Canon Law. I. Introduction to the Study of Canon Law; II. History of 
the Sources of Canon Law; III. A Commentary on Book I of the Code. 
By the M. Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, formerly Professor of Canon 
Law in the Pontifical Institute of Canon and Civil Law at S. Apollinare, 
Rome. Authorized English Version by the Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, Ph.D. 
and the Rev. Francis Brennan, D.D., J.U.D. from the Latin Original as 
Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 
1934. Pp. xvi, 887. $5.00. 


THE JuRIDICAL Form or Marriace. An Historical Conspectus and Com- 
mentary. By John Joseph Carberry, $.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.L. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1934. Pp. x, 177. $1.25. 


ReApy ANSWERS IN CANON Law. A Practical Summary of the Code for the 
Parish Clergy. By Rev. P. J. Lydon, D.D. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1934. Pp. xvii, 533. $4.00. 


Casus CoNSCIENTIAE DE Prareciputs Huivs AETATIS PECCANDI OCCASION- 
ius. A Francisco Ter Haar, C.SS.R. Turin: Casa Editrice Marietti, 
1934. Pp. viii, 178. L. 10. 


MarriaGe. By Bakewell Morrison, $.J.. M.A. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xi, 252. $2.00. 


The three of these 1934 publications in the field of Canon Law are well 
worth bringing to the attention of the clergy and of students of Canon Law, 
but for very different reasons. 

It might occur to one reading the first title that the book is merely a pub- 
lisher’s attempt to trade on a prominent ecclesiastical name. Such is far from 
the truth. This volume is a work of solid scholarship, and the present Apos- 
tolic Delegate needs none of the prestige of his office in presenting it as such. 

The three subtitles explain the scope of the book. Canon Law, to be 
thoroughly known, cannot be divorced from a study of the philosophy of law, 
and must include a knowledge of the collections and sources of the subject. 
Such studies may be called an Introduction to Canon Law. Finally, the 
first 86 canons of the Code, constituting Book I, are in point of fact also 
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introductory—they deal exclusively with general norms to be used in inter- 
preting the canons which follow. Thus in these canons are treated such 
introductory notions as “custom,” “reckoning of time,” “‘rescripts,” “privi- 
leges” and “dispensations.” With these three divisions explained, it is clear 
the whole book might well be entitled “An Introduction to Canon Law.” 
And we might add that if any of these three subjects be neglected, the at- 
tempt to understand Canon Law, and much less to interpret it, is useless. 

In Part I, the author first reviews the various theories of the origin and 
nature of law in general, expounding in conclusion the Catholic doctrine on 
these important points. Then follows a description of the sources of Canon 
Law, viz., the Divine, natural and ecclesiastical laws, both universal and 
provincial. Special emphasis is given to the Roman Curia, with its many 
legislative Congregations. 

Part II is a critical history of the collections and science of Canon Law 
from earliest times down to the promulgation of the Code. It is here that the 
author shows both his vast erudition and his skill in presenting clearly an 
almost unbelievable mass of dates, names, texts and commencaries. Almost 
every fact and every criticism is testified to by a wealth of authorities, given 
exactly in the footnotes. 

The Commentary on Book I of the Code, which constitutes the third part 
of the work is in reality a book in itself of 400 pages. There are, of course, 
already in print several excellent commentaries on these general canons, but 
Archbishop Cicognani’s treatment is not a mere transcription of the opinions 
and conclusions of others. The author examines each disputed interpretation, 
and with a nice sense of values states and substantiates his opinion. Decisions 
of the Pontifical Commission for the Interpretation of the Code are frequently 
cited, and a section at the end of each canon is devoted to practical cases. 
Each canon is cited both in Latin and in English, the translation being taken 
in the main from “A Practical Commentary on the Code of Canon Law,” by 
Rev. Stanislaus Woywood, O.F.M. 

Befitting such a scholarly work, there are excellent indices of names and of 
subjects. The table of contents is also very clearly detailed. 

It is true that much of the information in the almost 900 pages of this 
book could be found elsewhere, but one would need a whole library and many 
years to find it. That, to our mind, is the contribution which this book makes 
to the study of Canon Law— it has gathered within its two covers preliminary 
but well-nigh indispensable knowledge to an intelligent study of the great 
Code of church law. To professors of the subject, to seminarians and to the 
clergy who have the laudable desire to know Canon Law, we recommend the 
book heartily. 

One hesitates in singling out defects in a work of this sort. They are most 
probably subjective to the reviewer. However, at the risk of being hyper- 
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critical, we think Part II exceeds in merit the other two parts. ‘The review 
of the philosophy of law in Part I is sketchy. Although written in English 
for English and Americans, one looks in vain for any references to the classic 
authors on American and English law, Kent, Storey and Blackstone. And 
although St. Thomas is rightly cited as the great exponent of Catholic prin- 
ciples, his classical commentator in this field of law, Francisco Suarez, is sel- 
dom cited. Finally, the English style of the narrative and historical Part II 
seems to surpass that employed in the technical and argumentative passages of 
Parts I and II. 

Doctorate dissertations are seldom worthy of recommendation to one who 
must acquire or refresh his knowledge in predigested form. ‘The Juridical 
Form of Marriage” (Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, 
Number 84) is a marked exception, and therein lies both its merit, and, in the 
eyes of the present reviewer, its defect. 

We have seen nowhere a clearer, more concise and more accurate exposition 
of canonical legislation on the form of matrimony, at least in English. The 
author has undoubtedly the gift of clear expression. He has collected, sifted 
and ordered the best thought of modern commentators on Canons 1094-1099 ; 
the text throughout is abundantly annotated with references; there is an ade- 
quate index and bibliography and a brief but satisfying historical preface deal- 
ing with the evolution of Church legislation on this very important subject. 
Unhesitatingly we indorse it as a busy pastor’s guide in the subject. 

The defect then, must be one, not of execution, but of conception. The 
primary purpose of a doctorate dissertation is to produce an original scientific 
work. Father Carberry’s dissertation ably summarizes opinions on the canons 
under discussion, but it rarely ventures to be original, even in criticism of a 
less probable opinion. Nor does the author evidence any effort at having 
searched beyond modern commentators for authoritative interpretation. Surely 
in a scientific work such as a doctorate thesis, if anywhere, we should expect 
such an effort. It is a general norm of the Code (Canon 6, *2 and *3): 
“Canones, qui jus vetus ex integro referunt, ex veteris juris auctoritate .. . 
sunt aestimandi; qui ex parte tantum cum veteri jure congruunt, qua con- 
gruunt, ex jure antiquo aestimandi sunt.” 

“Ready Answers in Canon Law”’ is a good investment for the parish clergy. 
Many are the occasions when a parochial decision must be given without the 
time to consult anything but a compendium. To serve just such a purpose 
this book has been written, and we have nothing but praise for the pains- 
taking, accurate and clear manner in which the Professor of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law (Menlo Park) supplies this need. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects, with an alphabetical subject-index. Thus, instead of searching the 
Code for the canon which legislates for any particular matter, one need only 
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reach for this “Ready Answer,” and with no delay will be found both the 
canons on the subject and their interpretations, doctrinal as well as official. 
There is a topical index of the Code as well. 

The book is remarkably free from inaccuracies, and pursuant to its pur- 
pose, it merely states the probable opinions on disputed questions, without at- 
tempting to defend them. References are often given for those who wish to 
read more deeply into the question. But we would like to see in future edi- 
tions these references multiplied. 

There is a sentence of the publisher on the jacket of the book that irked us. 
The book is recommended as “Canon Law in a nutshell.’”’ Dr. Lydon, I am 
sure, would be the first to object to such a caricature. He himself in the 
preface asserts that his object has been merely to put before the busy priest 
the salient points of Canon Law, and to facilitate the finding of an answer 
when needed. The only nutshell of Canon Law is the Code itself. And no 
commentary, explanation or digest can ever hope to approach in succinctness 
the law itself. To attempt to advertise a book as the code in a nutshell is to 
put the book in a false light, a situation certainly far from the author’s 
intention. 

It has been a long-standing complaint that manuals of moral theology 
either fail entirely to apply principles to modern problems, or do so in much 
too jejune a manner. This “case book’ by Father Ter Haar is a successful 
effort to remedy such defects. Based on the principles of his previous ex- 
cellent work, “De Occasionariis et Recidivis,’ the scholarly Redemptorist 
writes almost solely “De praecipuis hujus aetatis peccandi occasionibus.” 

There is a twofold division to the book. The first part offers a series of 
practical cases on the difficult confessional matter of probable danger and 
proximate occasion of sin, both voluntary and necessary. The latter half, 
which embraces in fact two thirds of the book, is devoted to the solution and 
discussion of present-day difficulties. Such subjects as non-Catholic schools, 
dancing, the theater and the motion picture, courtship, women’s dress, the 
radio and taverns give proof that the book is thoroughly up-to-date. 

As to be expected in view of his former works, Father Ter Haar’s case 
book is written in scholarly fashion, from a full knowledge of the principles 
of moral theology. Besides the solution of each case, a discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved in the case precedes the solution, much more thorough than is 
usually found in case books. The doctrine is sound throughout-—and there 
is achieved a happy medium between excessive strictness and laxity. 

As will be evident to any priest who consults the book, the author’s judg- 
ment on certain subjects will admit of some modifications on this side of the 
Atlantic. Thus it is stated as a general principle that modern motion pictures 
are “Raro in se bona et plane innocua,” (“Rarely good in themselves and 
quite harmless”). Such a universal condemnation may be doubted today in 
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view of the achievements of the Legion of Decency. On the other hand, we 
commend a careful study of the chapter on the dangers of non-Catholic 
education. The grave obligation resting upon parents to safeguard their 
children from these dangers, is proved beyond questioning. And it may be 
doubted whether confessors point out this fact as conscientiously as they 
should. 

Though written primarily for use by confessors, the book will also prove 
of value, as the author himself suggests in his preface, to preachers. It pro- 
vides an abundance of excellent material and pointed illustrations for sermons 
on the dangers of our day. 

When one picks up Father Morrison’s book it is important to read care- 
fully the author’s preface to the book before one reads the book itself. In it 
is explained that the author offers a textbook on this very fundamental phase 
of Christian life, as frank and thorough as this our day requires. But at the 
same time he makes three very proper reservations. First, the book is not 
intended to be used by mixed groups. Second, the book is designed as a 
college text, and is unfit for the immature. And third, the book is not intended 
merely to be read. ‘There is need for teaching on the points that are 
treated.” 

There is no doubt but that it is necessary today to equip our Catholic college 
graduates with more knowledge of matrimony and its uses than our parents 
needed. Divorce, sterilization, birth control, contraceptives and rhythm are 
not only common words in the pages of the daily newspaper, but common sub- 
jects of discussion in public, and in mixed groups. The Catholic college 
graduate who only blushes when these subjects are mentioned is apt to do 
positive harm to his Church. He is expected to be able to give reasons for the 
faith that he has in the Church’s teachings on these points. 

In the hands of a well-informed and prudent instructor, this book can prove 
of real service and value. There are ten chapters which from a glance can be 
seen to cover the subject adequately. They treat of notions on morality, the 
Church’s part in determining morality, marriage as a sacrament, the power of 
the State and of the Church over marriage, prenuptial requirements of physical 
fitness, premarital chastity, general preparation for marriage, the rights and 
duties of the marriage couple, birth control and divorce. There are also 
appendices on vocation and family budgets, with a good general index at the 
end of the book. 

The book will be a great boon to busy teachers who must prepare regular 
talks on this subject, and fear, through lack of time, that they are not treat- 
ing the subject in an orderly or adequate manner. It should likewise prove 
suggestive to priests in charge of sodalities, male or female. A course of talks 
prepared from this book could not fail to be instructive and interesting. 

If the author sometimes appears to the present reviewer to clutter up some 
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chapters with too many divisions and subdivisions, that is a minor defect. The 
instructor may and should choose what appeals to him as important. There is, 
however, one feature of the book that we cannot pass over so lightly. We 
think a book of this sort should not hesitate to quote often the great 
moralists and canonists of the Church when there is a question of establishing 
principles. It is true this is done in places, but the bulk of the references is to 
more popular and secondary authors. The doctrine is correct, but the weight 
of authority is lacking. It should be part of the education of Catholics to 
know of the existence of these men, saints some of them, and, as in the case of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, officially approved by the Church as authoritative teach- 


ers of morals. 
Rosert A. Hewitt, S.J. 
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A History oF THE WorK OF THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE (1131- 
1300). By Francis Anthony Mullin, M.A. Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic University of America, 1932. Pp. xi, 131. $1.25. 


Tue Last Assot oF GLASTONBURY AND His Companions. By Francis 
Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. A reprint. London: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1934. Pp. i21. 3/6. 


Tue History OF THE GREAT CHARTREUSE. By a Carthusian Monk. 
Translated from the French by E. Hassid. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1934. Pp. ix, 300. 12/6. 


Though modern scholars have radically revised many of the earlier 
accounts of Pre-Reformation English monasticism, much of our information 
on this subject apparently still requires thorough revision, especially since 
recent study has made many of the current generalizations extremely 
hazardous. Consequently Father Mullin has selected a definite group of 
monasteries and attempts to show what the Cistercians of Yorkshire con- 
tributed to the religious, social, political and economic life of the country. 
Though the title designates the period of this study as covering the years 
from 1131 to 1300, it would be more correct to extend the time to 1500, 
since most of the data cited is derived from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

In this scholarly work Father Mullin thoroughly refutes any contention 
as to the worthlessness of the Yorkshire Cistercians, especially in their eco- 
nomic and social work. From 1131 to 1152, eight Cistercian houses were 
established in the uninhabited sections of Yorkshire and began the trans- 
formation of territory, classified in the Domesday book as “waste,” into some 
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of England’s most valuable assets. For the next century and a half the life 
and industry of Yorkshire were practically synonymous with that of the 
Cistercian monasteries. Their agricultural influence was most fundamental 
both because they introduced better methods and crops, and because they 
established the dignity of the industry. Shortly after their settlement in a 
neighborhood, people would flock to them for help and for work. In many 
instances the number of dependents about a monastery reached the 
thousands. 

A large section of the volume is devoted to facts concerning the wool 
trade of the Order (p. 66): 

It has been a common practice to look upon the Cistercians as monks who started 
in a simple religious way but who became immensely wealthy as wool growers, who 
became more greedy and eager to extend their estates, and, for some time before 
the Dissolution, to live the lives of country gentlemen and to fail seriously in their 
religious profession. 

Such statements are best refuted by facts and the rather tedious statistics 
show that profits from wool comprised but a minor fraction of the monastic 
revenues, that during the periods in which the monks were supposed to be 
most “greedy,” gifts ceased and the monasteries were constantly in strained 
circumstances, even forced to close. 

In summing up the author admits that during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries (p. 107) 
the fervor that had attended the earliest years was no longer to be found. . . . While 
the evidence from the general histories of those centuries indicates that they did not 
deserve the fate that came to them in the sixteenth century, at the same time there 
is nothing in the public records to show that they attained prominence in any line 
during that period. 

While the work is occasionally marred by the lengthy enumeration of 


details, the overlapping of sections and the repetition of statements, it is 
interesting, conclusive and very readable. The scholarly treatment, copious 
references, extensive bibliography and an essay on sources make this book a 
genuine contribution to scientific history. 

“The Last Abbot of Glastonbury,” a reprint of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
masterly little character study of Blessed Richard Whiting, is a concrete 
illustration, in popular form, of the sanctity of Pre-Reformation English 
monasticism. Written at Downside, in the neighborhood of the most 
famous of England’s ruined abbeys, the narrative gives a colorful account 
of the early history of Glastonbury, its condition in the days of Henry VIII, 
the early life of Abbot Whiting and then recounts, with vigor and restraint, 
the story of the Abbot’s dignified refusal to comply with the outrageous 
demands of the “Reforming” Government, and his heroic martyrdom. The 
last two chapters are devoted to the parallel stories of Abbot Hugh Cook 
of Reading and Abbot Marshall of Colchester. Besides demonstrating anew 
the flagrant travesty of justice, the greed and cunning of Cromwell and his 
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minions, this little volume is especially valuable for its clear delineation of 
the intellectual, psychological and temporal forces which, imperceptibly 
almost, forced English Catholics to submit to the tyranny of Henry VIII. 
The youthful vigor of diction and the charming imagery which grace the 
early chapters of this volume are somewhat arrested in the later pages by 
the copious citation of original sources; and, though these quotations lend 
authority, they must be considered a defect in a popular edition, especially 
since the absence of references, bibliography and index renders these passages 
less useful to scholars. The book is well arranged, the pages neat and very 
readable. Though all of Cardinal Gasquet’s works are eminently worth 
while, this book is especially well adapted to the general public and should 
enjoy a wide circulation. 

“The History of the Great Chartreuse” illustrates both the economic 
value and especially the eminent sanctity of the Carthusians throughout the 
more than eight centuries of their existence. The uninhabited wilderness 
selected by St. Bruno and his companions in 1084, was gradually converted 
into the peaceful oratory which defied the destructive forces of nature and 
the perversity of man until its dissolution by an atheist government in 1903. 
This work gives a complete account of the chequered history of the great 
monastery, especially since the French Revolution. 

For the general reading public it is unfortunate that the author designed 
this volume specifically as a guide book for visitors to the monastery. The 
work is divided into three sections. The first part, ““The History of the 
Great Chartreuse,” comprising just half of the book, is intended to furnish 
the prospective visitor with a general background before his arrival; the 
second part, ‘“‘Carthusian Life at the Great Chartreuse,” to direct his 
observations during the sojourn; and the third, “Carthusian Life in General,” 
to explain the motives which inspire his hosts. As a result of this division 
the first hundred pages resolve themselves into something of an encyclopedia 
of the Generals of the Order, whose short and similar biographies prove 
rather dull reading. This plan also gives rises to no little obscurity. For 
instance, the reader will be amazed at the regular occurrence of fires which 
completely destroyed the institution and will long be at a loss to explain 
why, with the generous contributions from Popes, kings and nobles, and 
the heavy taxation of the provinces, it required years of toil and stint to 
erect an institution housing only from twelve to thirty-six professed monks. 
In the description of the buildings and paintings the author shows a real 
appreciation of art and an unusual frankness in pointing out various defects. 
Though this description of the twelve and one half acres of buildings is 
accurate and complete, the reader will find it difficult to visualize the ar- 
rangement. A map of the monastery with its surrounding property and a 
ground plan. of the buildings would have given the reader a prospectus which 
neither the descriptions nor the eight plates have supplied. 
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No one can better describe Carthusian life than a Carthusian and, while 
this section comes rather under the heading of spiritual reading than history, 
the author gives a splendid account of the intimate life and spirit of the 
Order. Throughout the volume, but especially in this treatise, one cannot 
but be impressed by the manifest sanctity and total abnegation of the Order 
in general and of the individual members. 

It is to be regretted that the author, who evidently had access to many 
valuable historical documents does not give a single reference and has sup- 
plied no bibliography or index. The translation, too, is frequently weak as 
(p. 156), “Crossing the main courtyard, one sees before one a vast edifice.” 
A short appendix gives an excellent history of the famous Chartreuse liqueur. 


M. B. Martin, S.J. 


PapAL REVENUES IN THE Muppie Aces. By William E. Lunt. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Two Volumes. Pp. x, 341; 665. 


$12.50. 

A History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, 
S.S. Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, $.T.D. Volume II, 
Period of the Church Fathers; Volume V, Period of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1931, 1935. Pp. xx, 700; 


xiv, 706. $4.00 each. 


MeEpIEVAL THEORIES OF THE Papacy. By Robert Hull, S.J. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1934. Pp. xii, 256. 7/6. 


Civitas Der. By Lionel Curtis. London: Macmillan and Co., 1934. Pp. 
xxiii, 297. $4.25. 


Professor Lunt’s work is primarily a collection of 581 documents illustrative 
of Papal finance. With rare exceptions all are valuable selections, taken for 
the most part from previously edited sources—chronicles, registers, archives 
of colleges, cities, States, and merchants, as well as from the Vatican—and 
presented in careful translations, doubtful phrases being given in the original 
Latin as well as in English. An occasional poorly worded title detracts but 
little from the fine work done by Professor Lunt as translator and editor. 
As a source book it well deserves a place among the “Records of Civiliza- 
tion” (Columbia University) of which it is number XIX. 

However, the author, Professor of English Constitutional History at 
Haverford College, has shown a preference for English sources and for 
documents pertaining to England. And a disproportionate amount of space 
is given to documents of the twelfth century or later, and especially to those 
of approximately the Avignon Period. ‘These facts suggest that a more 
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accurate title of the volumes would be “Papal Finance in the Later Middle 
Ages, with Special Reference to England.” As it stands the work hardly 
justifies the more comprehensive title. 

The first 134 pages of Volume I comprise an Introduction which is in 
fact a monograph on Papal finances and revenues. It is divided into topics, 
7 on administration (the camera, collectors, etc.) and 22 on revenues (census, 
annates, procurations, indulgences, etc.) each of which is developed chron- 
ologically. Here again the emphasis is on the later Middle Ages and on 
England. And as a whole the Introduction is less satisfactory than the docu- 
mentation. Professor Lunt is too much of a scholar to be guilty of deliber- 
ately offensive misstatements of fact, yet he sometimes goes beyond his 
premises and quite frequently imparts a false impression either by his choice 
of words or by implying more than he actually affirms. Thus, the statement 
(p. 54) that “the popes unquestionably paid interest on some of the loans, 
despite canon laws to the contrary” cannot with certainty be deduced from 
the document (no. 165) given apparently as proof. For no canonist would 
hazard an opinion on such incomplete data as here supplied: the word usura 
might well have been used in reference to any of the canonically-approved 
titles on which “interest’”—not pure interest—might even then have been 
charged. Expressions having the subtle connotation that the Popes would 
“get away” with whatever they could are preferred by the author to more 
neutral terms and phrases. Though the origin of Peter’s pence, for example, 
is admittedly uncertain (p. 66), we read of “the attempt of the popes to 
connect [it] with dependence on the apostolic see” (p. 65). 

Least satisfactory of all is the section on indulgences. The author, con- 
cerned as he is with the financial aspects alone, gives a distorted presentation 
of the whole question by assuming from the very beginning that indulgences, 
like income taxes or the sale of offices, were invented that the Church might 
reap profit. Thus, they “were granted ostensibly to aid a local church” (p. 
114; italics mine) ; and “the century between jubilees decreed by Boniface 
VIII proved to be too long for his successors to wait” (p. 122). The grant- 
ing of indulgences is constantly referred to as “commerce,” “cash transaction,” 
“exchange,” “sale,” “traffic.” Granting that there were abuses—no Catholic 
historian denies it—there is no justification for such a general indictment as 
Professor Lunt here lodges, indirectly at least, against the Popes by implying 
that all such abuses are attributable to Papal avarice. Nor is any proof for 
it to be found in any or all of the 19 documents on indulgences given in 
Volume II. 

Professor Lunt does not state in so many words that indulgences remit 
sin. Indeed, he even proves that Lea in effect falsified a document when he 
asserted that the Bull of Jubilee of 1475 promised “fullest pardon of all sins 

. . without a word implying . . . repentance and confession” (p. 124, note 
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514). Yet Lunt himself implies precisely what he has proven to be felse in 
Lea by asserting (pp. 124-5) : 


Though papal proclamations of jubilees usually stated that the indulgence could be 
obtained only by those “truly penitent and confessed,” it was a common popular belief 
that a jubilee indulgence provided pardon of the guilt as well as of the penance, a 
belief that was sometimes fostered by the agents who administered the indulgences 
locally. The consequence was a ready sale and a large revenue for the papacy. 


Why the word usually? If there are any Papal proclamations which 
neither explicitly nor implicitly postulate contrition and confession, Professor 
Lunt should have included at least one such an important document among 
his 581; if not, then the word is decidedly misleading. Popular misconcep- 
tions regarding the nature of indulgences were undoubtedly fairly prevalent 
in certain localities, but it is equally certain that such mistaken notions cannot 
be traced to statements in Papal proclamations. Even the “presumably con- 
temporaneous exposition of a Papal Bull” (written in seventeenth century 
England!) to which the reader is referred in confirmation of the actual foster- 
ing of error by the Popes or their agents, devotes a whole paragraph to the 
extraordinary powers granted to assigned confessors; which paragraph con- 


cludes (Doc. 525, Vol. II, 480) : 


And the said confessors shall have power to give and grant to all the said persons 
confessed and contrite, clean and full remission, which is called a poena et culpa. 


More than one mercenary Pope was guilty of unworthy motives in pro- 
claiming indulgences, but Professor Lunt’s documents make it clear that they 
did not foster ‘octrinal error to gain money. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that, though more open to abuses, the sacrifice of money for a worthy cause 
does not differ essentially from other forms of penance or charity. 

There is, as the author frankly states in his Preface, much yet to be accom- 
plished before a completely adequate treatment of Papal finances can be 
achieved. But until that desideratum is obtained Professor Lunt’s collection 
of documents in translation will stand as the best source book available to 
most American students. The defects of the introductory study might easily 
be offset by reading the more accurate studies in, for example, the “Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique.” Properly used the work should prove of 
the greatest value to students of medieval and ecclesiastical history. The 
bibliography and index are complete; but a chronological list of the documents 
would have been a useful addition. 

Like Professor Lunt, Doctor Thompson has set himself the laudable task 
of making available to the English world the results of continental scholar- 
ship. His translation of the fifth volume of Mourret’s “Histoire de l’Eglise’’ 
greatly facilitates a knowledge of the important research work in the field of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. 
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Volume II, covering the fourth and fifth centuries, the period of great 
heresies and of the great Fathers of the Church, relates the Church’s victory 
over paganism, her struggle with and final triumph over the semi-paganism 
of Arius, her not always pleasant experiences as the State religion of the 
Roman Empire, and finally her successful struggle to free herself from that 
Empire as it succumbed before the Germanic invasions. 

In both volumes the specialist would prefer a more detailed account, 
especially of controverted points. But the average student and the edu- 
cated reader who want an authoritative and absolutely reliable history of 
the Catholic Church—a running narrative that is clear and _ sufficiently 
detailed to be interesting, but that omits minutiae and lengthy digressions— 
will find nothing better in the English language than Doctor Thompson’s 
translation of Mourret. Abundant notes and a complete bibliography make 
reference to the authoritative sources easy, should the reader desire a fuller 
account of any particular phase. Volume I has also been translated. The 
other seven will follow, making an exhaustive, but not incommodious, 
thesaurus of Church history. 

Mourret-Thompson provides an adequate background; Father Hull in his 
‘Medieval Theories of the Papacy” presupposed it. The book can be highly 
recommended to those who, knowing the groundwork of fundamental 
theology and ecclesiastical history, would relish capable criticism of special 
aspects. The 19 essays which make up the volume are republished from the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Ecclesiastical Review, Church Quarterly Review, 
and Month. One series of essays, historical, is concerned with Gelasius, 
Jacobus de Viterbio, the “‘Unam Sanctam”’ of Boniface VIII and those famous 
opponents of the medieval Papacy, Ockham and Marsilius of Padua. In a 
second series, more theological, the questions of “Papal Authority,” “The 
Council of Trent and Authority,” and the “Pouvoir Directif” of the Popes 
are probed. An introductory paper carefully defines just what is meant by 
the Temporal Power of the Pope, while the last three deal with isolated 
problems of Church History. All are erudite, but interesting and stimulating 
—the achievement of a thorough and keen-minded student who took genuine 
delight in scholarly work. The death of Father Hull in 1932 cut short a 
promising literary career and is to be regretted by all who appreciate real 
scholarship. 

Lionel Curtis’ “Civitas Dei” is “an attempt to discover from the Gospels 
a guiding principle in public affairs.” The approach is that of modernistic 
and rationalistic theology. It is assumed, with no attempt at proof, that 
Christ was not God but the world’s greatest political reformer. His death 
was premature, nor did He rise again to complete His work. (Belief in 


1THOUGHT, March, 1933, pp. 661-2. 
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miracles in this enlightened age would be absurd!) His disciples, accordingly, 
confused His principles of political reform with the then-prevalent social 
philosophies, making a sorry mess of the so-called Gospels. ‘‘We thus have 
detailed accounts of what Jesus said and did encrusted by legend and often 
distorted by the crust” (p. 204); medieval Catholicism, dominated by the 
philosophy of St. Augustine’s “City of God,” was all crust. It was not until 
Mr. Curtis (and other modern “thinkers”) appeared on the scene that the 
crust was broken and the genuine contents examined. And behold, it was 
discovered that Christ did not intend to found a religious society, but only 
to teach men the fundamentals of internationalism. ‘The simple method by 
which Mr. Curtis came to this conclusion is merely to reject as legendary 
“crust” whatever—the greater part, indeed—of the Gospels unmistakably 
contradicts his theory and then to reinterpret the rest (which also fails to fit 
so well “because distorted by the crust”). Apparently the sole ratio sufficiens 
for such rejection and reinterpretation is that “so it seems to Mr. Curtis.” 
The product of such “scholarship” is a book that is for the unwary or simple, 
dangerous; for the educated, nonsensical ; for the Christian, blasphemous. 


LAURENCE P. McHarrtiz, S.J., M.A. 


A History OF THE CHURCH, An Introductory Study. By Philip Hughes. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. 540. $3.50. 


There is much in this book, the first of three volumes promised, that is 
excellent. It is well written and it is a pleasure to read it. The author has 
based the work on the best Catholic scholarship; in consequence he gives us 
history and not mere legends. Thus he correctly tells us that Helena, Con- 
stantine’s mother, was a pagan at the time of Constantine’s conversion and 
that Constantine was baptized by Eusebius near Nicomedia, not by St. 
Silvester of Rome. Though we still read the latter assertion in the Breviary, 
on Dec. 31 and Nov. 9. 

The author rightly treats the early Church in relation to the religious 
tendencies of the time. Whereas formerly apologists used to speak of an 
utter indifference to religion on the part of the pagans in the first and second 
century, the author describes the deep interest taken in religion, particularly 
in the Eastern cults, which gave a stronger hope of immortality; he might 
have added, also, an assurance of forgiveness of sins. The second chapter, 
on “The Founder,” contains beautiful passages. The charts at the end of the 
book will prove helpful to any student of church history. The most important 
Catholic authorities are mentioned at the end; but sometimes the author gives 
quotations in the text without indicating the author and work from which 
they have been taken. The reader would certainly like to know who the 
author is, especially if striking utterances are quoted. 
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That there should be some defects in a book of this kind must not surprise 
anyone. Real errors of fact are very few. On p. 53 it is said that “about 
2,000 souls” were gained on the feast of Pentecost, whereas the Acts (2, 41) 
mention 3,000. Why say (p. 47) that the Holy Family remained in Egypt 
“for ten years’? Nothing definite is known about the duration of the stay 
in Egypt, and most modern exegetes give a much shorter time. On p. 21 
we read that “the last remnant of the people was carried off into captivity” ; 
is it not more correct to say that ‘‘a small remnant was left behind”? On 
p. 38 it is said that the Holy Child was born “in an outhouse of an over- 
crowded inn”; if any specific place is mentioned (it is not necessary in a 
book of this kind) why not state that it was a cave or grotto, used as a 
stable? This is the ancient tradition mentioned as early as the middle of 
the second century by St. Justin Martyr, a native of Palestine, and followed 
by nearly all commentators and writers of Lives of Christ (as Fouard, Camus, 
Meschler, Knabenbauer, etc.). 

Many writers, also Catholics, have yielded to the temptation of making 
“clever comparisons.”’ Fortunately the author has kept his pages free from 
that, except in one case, p. 20, where he calls the “Prophets spiritual free- 
lances.” On pp. 62-64, the author discusses the difficult and vexed question 
of what is called “the rise of the monarchical [perhaps better ‘local’] epis- 
copate.” I am not sure whether the author’s way of describing it is a happy 
one. There is an account of it, much clearer, and I think more correct, in 
the Dictionnaire apologétique, Vol. I. sub voce Evéques. 

What I regret most in the book is a certain one-sidedness, and the omission 
of several important phases of early Christian history. The author devotes, 
so it seems to me, altogether too much space to the controversies with various 
heresies. On the other hand the following topics are treated too briefly or 
not at all. The history of the persecutions and the Martyrs is all too elemen- 
tary. What has well been styled “the moral transformation” of the world 
through Christianity is not sufficiently described. The volume carries the 
history to the eighth century, yet we hear nothing of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity to the North; nothing of St. Patrick and St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
ie., the conversion of Ireland and England, the Franks, and other nations. 
Again, monasticism is treated well in its origins; yet nothing about St. 
Benedict, the Father of Western Monasticism. Perhaps the author intends 
to speak on these topics in the second volume; but as these saints lived and 
accomplished great things in the fifth and sixth centuries they should have 
been mentioned in this volume. Lastly, a few of the Fathers are mentioned 
in connection either with heresies, or as promoters of monasticism. But there 
is no chapter, as there should be, on the work of the Fathers in general, on 
their place in the history of the Church and the world, on their creating a 
new and grand Christian literature. St. John Chrysostom and St. Gregory 
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the Great are not mentioned at all. St. Jerome and St. Augustine are men- 
tioned only in connection with early monasticism; nothing on St. Jerome’s 
greatest works on the Bible; nothing on the gigantic work of St. Augustine 
and his tremendous influence on all later ages. This constitutes a defect in 
the work. The present criticism may induce the writer to avoid, in the two 


following volumes, any such omissions. 
Ropert §S. RATH. 


Essays IN History. By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Achille Ratti, now His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1934. Pp. xvii, 312. $3.75. 


EDMUND BaliLey O’CALLAGHAN, A Study in American Historiography 
(1797-1800). By Rev. Francis Shaw Guy. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University, 1934. Pp. x, 92. $1.25. 


Historians the world over are proud of the scholar who has risen from 
their ranks to the supreme eminence of the Papacy. Catholics, learned and 
unlearned, are happy to see their spiritual chief recognized by historians of 
every faith and of no faith. Even aside from the intrinsic value of Achille 
Ratti’s “Essays in History,” this book is welcome as tangible evidence of the 
author’s life-long devotion to historical research. The Pope has, of course, 
completely overshadowed the scholar, but it is gratifying to know that there 
was a scholar of high merit to be overshadowed. Like the late Cardinal Ehrle, 
his intimate friend and fellow worker, Achille Ratti endeared himself to un- 
numbered students whom he assisted and directed at Milan and Rome, while 
he won their esteem by his superior qualities of mind. The book deserves the 
unanimously favorable reviews it has already received in England and 
America, though reviewers have been influenced, we suspect, by the established 
reputation of the erstwhile director of the Ambrosian and Vatican Libraries. 
Had he never published a line, the august author would still be honored for 
his services to history. 

There is an added significance in the fact that the English version was 
prepared by Edward Bulloch, late Professor of Italian at Cambridge. Bulloch 
was a convert and, since his conversion in 1923, an ardent champion of 
Catholic Action. He was, moreover, a lover of Italy, which land he had dis- 
covered to be the fountain-head of all that was best in European culture. In 
giving us this translation shortly before his death a year ago, he served at 
once the double purpose of spreading Catholic thought and of furthering a 
knowledge of the Italian past. 

We may question the wisdom of abridging the original Italian edition of 
1932. We may also regret that Msgr. Ratti “deliberately omitted all notes.” 
Under the impression that “men of learning and professional scholars have 
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nothing to learn from my paper” (on the Ambrosian Church of Milan), he 
limits his references to a bare general mention of a vast sweep of documentary 
material with which he was, himself, thoroughly familiar. Though the essays 
deal with a variety of topics—St. Charles Borromeo, the Guilds, the Codex 
Atlanticus of Leonardo da Vinci, the Settala Museum and the “Holy 
Family” of Luini—and though some of his jottings are of a fragmentary 
nature, there is an essential unity of theme which amply justifies their inclu- 
sion in a single book. Written as a by-product of a librarian’s daily round 
of duties, they are all Milanese studies or, more specifically, side-lights on the 
rich accumulated treasures of the Ambrosian Library, while at the same time 
they present a clearer view of the long past of the Ambrosian Church and 
the historically important city of Milan. 

If justification were needed for the inclusion of a study of Doctor Edmund 
Bailey O’Callaghan in a review of the writings of the reigning Pontiff, it 
would be found in the fact that both men were promoters of historical re- 
search and devoted themselves primarily to assisting other historians rather 
than to the production of finished monographs. A recent admirer tells us: 
“Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan was the greatest editor of state papers this common- 
wealth has ever known, having given twenty-two years of his life, 1848-1870 
to this work.” Father Guy quotes a competent authority to the effect that 
O’Callaghan’s “interesting, valuable and much sought after” “Documentary 
History of the State of New York” is a “book which has occasioned more 
literary larcenies than any other work ever published.” Because circumstances 
and natural inclinations turned O’Callaghan from his practice of medicine, 
first to journalism and political agitation and then to the arduous labor of 
editing documents, students of New York history have had a rich deposit of 
easily accessible sources which makes them an object of envy. His “Docu- 
mentary History” and his “History of New Netherland” had some popular 
appeal, and did a useful work in counteracting Washington Irving’s carica- 
ture of the Dutch period, but his reputation and the gratitude of historians 
are based on the collection of documents he has placed at the disposal of 
students throughout the land. His eleven volumes of “Documents Relating 
[Relative] to the Colonial History of the State of New York” constitute 
his best known and most important contribution. But the list of his works 
is a long one, including, besides numerous shorter publications, a fifteen-volume 
collection of the “Proceedings of the Common Council of New Amsterdam 
and New York,” which though printed has never been published. The quality 
of O’Callaghan’s editorial work has been challenged. The fact seems to be 
that his technique improved with the passing years and the mounting volume 
of his writings. “Accuracy was development with him, not an inheritance.” 
An extrinsic proof of the merit of his work lies in the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. Political and religious motives inspired enemies who tried 
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in vain to crush him or to impede his labors. But this native of Ireland, who 
had been exiled from his adopted home in Canada, struggled on in the service 
of historical truth, opening up the largely hidden treasures of Dutch, English 
and French beginnings in New York. 

In his small book of ninety-two pages, inclusive of bibliography and index, 
Father Guy has told O’Callaghan’s story with understanding and sympathy, 
drawing his matter for the most part from the hitherto unexploited twenty 
volumes of “O’Callaghan Papers” in the Congressional Library. His sub- 
title, “A Study in American Historiography,” indicates the character of his 
book. The failure of the learned world to recognize O’Callaghan and to do 
justice to his memory was an added incentive to Father Guy’s zeal in bringing 
this worthy son of Erin and of the Catholic Church more prominently before 
the public. No lover of the past of this country can afford to be ignorant of 
O’Callaghan’s work, as no historian anywhere can afford to overlook the few 


published writings of Pius XI. 
R. CorriGan, §.]. 


SCIENCE 
Tue TuHeory oF Atomic Co..isions. By N. F. Mott, M.A., and H. S. W. 
Massey, Ph.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 277. $6.00. 


MOLECULAR HyDROGEN AND ITS SPECTRUM. By O. W. Richardson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 343. $3.00. 


THE CASE AGAINST EINSTEIN. By Arthur Lynch. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1933. Pp. 275. $3.00. 


JoHANN Kepier. (A Symposium.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1931. Pp. 133, $2.50. 


These first two volumes are of great interest and importance to the serious 
student of the new Quantum Mechanics. They are not intended for the 
popular reader. In fact I should advise that a good general knowledge of the 
principles of Quantum Mechanics and a mastery of the equivalent of Whit- 
taker and Watson’s “Modern Analysis” is almost indispensable for one who 
would desire to study the books with profit. According to Dirac (“Quantum 


Mechanics’’) : 


The only object of theoretical physics is to calculate results that can be compared 
with experiment, and it is quite unnecessary that any satisfying description of the 
whole course of the phenomenon should be given. ... The object of quantum 
mechanics is to extend the domain of questions that can be answered and not to give 
more detailed answers than can be experimentally verified. 
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This is precisely the position taken by these two works. 

Out of the confusion of waves and particles we have found that there are 
certain formulas that can be used to predict experimental results. These are 
similar in appearance to the formulas for wave-motion, except that where one 
would expect to find the displacement one finds a complex symbol the square 
of whose modulus represents the probability that an electron will appear in a 
given place at a given time. These equations frequently only have solutions 
for certain discrete values of the energy. We are not yet ready to philosophize 
about these equations, but we are ready to discuss their validity. The energy 
levels should be manifested by relations between the spectral lines. The prob- 
ability functions should be capable of predicting collision phenomena. 

“The Theory of Atomic Collisions” supplies the mathematical predictions 
and compares the results with experimental observations. It reads very well, 
though, of course, you have to sit down once in a while and figure out just 
how one step was obtained from the preceding. This is to be expected in 
mathematical works of this caliber. The theory is built up slowly in the first 
half of the book. The analysis is based on Schrédinger’s wave equation. The 
second chapter predicts the number of electrons scattered into a given solid 
angle by a small spherically symmetrical region with non-vanishing potential. 
Solutions of Schrédinger’s equation are found to represent the incident and 
scattered waves. Then the Coulomb field is considered, and in the fourth 
chapter the spin of the electron is first treated after the fashion of Pauli, and 
then is considered from the standpoint of Dirac. So far the three configura- 
tion coordinates of a single electron have sufficed, but in chapter five the 
coordinates of the target particle are brought into the problem. Then, after 
two more auxiliary chapters a fine conspectus of the problem appears in 
chapter eight. With the mathematical machinery now ready, the next four 
chapters correlate theory with experiment in detail. Transition probabilities 
and relativistic corrections are treated in the final chapters. 

The volume by Richardson is a test of the new Quantum Mechanics in a 
different respect, and contains a great deal of observational data. The wave 
equation for the hydrogen molecule is, of course, complicated since there are 
four particles to consider, but the difference in mass between the electron 
and proton allows certain simplifying approximations. As a first step toward 
the solution of the problem the molecular hydrogen ion is considered, and the 
treatment of this is very pretty. The binuclear two-electron system carries 
us into deeper water, but we are helped by the fulness of the exposition. 
Selection rules are worked out in the next chapter, and the expected structure 
of the molecular hydrogen spectrum is then forecast in the light of the general 
theory. In the three succeeding chapters the singlet spectrum and in two 
more the triplet spectrum are discussed and observation and theory brought 
together. The data is very rich. The quantitative test of Wave Mechanics 
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which occupies the last half of chapter six is of special interest. The ninth 
chapter treats of the energy relations and intensity distributions. The inter- 
esting question of the specific heat of hydrogen is concluded with a criticism 
of the ortho- and para- terminology as misleading in that it implies a false 
analogy between the hydrogen molecule and the helium atom. For the con- 
tinuous spectra the author adopts the theory of Winans and Stuekelberg with 
reservations. The last chapter is devoted to the excited states of H.. 

We may conclude the review of these two books by congratulating both the 
authors and the publishers. We feel that the books will be of great value to 
those who are devoting themselves to the cultivation of the field of Quantum 
Mechanics, and the testimony that they present of the accord of theory with 
observation should be a consolation to all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of our knowledge of the world about us. 

In the third book noted for review, the author has developed a system 
of philosophy of his own which he uses as the basis of a highly rhetorical 
tirade against Einstein and the Relativists. He seems to condemn Einstein 
for not having given a rigorous a-priori demonstration of his theory. It is all 
very confusing. Why should anyone be required to prove a system of physics 
a-priori? And if this is not necessary, then why could not one develop a 
system by sheer conjecture for instance, and allow it to stand or fall by 
experimental observation? It might be conceded that the Relativists deserved 
to have such a book written against them as a punishment for their over- 
emphasis on the parodoxical aspects of their theory. The book is not recom- 
mended either for the scholar or the popular reader. 

Our fourth is a delightful little book consisting of three essays on Kepler 
as an astronomer, as a mathematician, and as a mystic, with an introduction by 
Eddington, and a complete list of all of Kepler’s known works. The general 
reader will prefer the first essay by Dr. Varl Rufus on Kepler as an astrono- 
mer, but the reader with a mathematical background will find that Dr. 
Struik’s sketch of Kepler the mathematician raises his respect for the astrono- 
mer, while a reading of the last on Kepler and mysticism makes us wonder 
that he was able to accomplish so much in spite of his handicaps. Eddington’s 
introduction gives us food for thought. “Kepler,” he says, “was guided by a 
sense of mathematical form, an aesthetic instinct for the fitness of things.” 
This is very true. Faith in the beauty and simplicity of the laws of the 
universe even now leads us to accept one hypothesis and reject another when 
the causal relations are not clearly manifest. It led Kepler to his descriptive 
laws. It leads modern physicists to a “descriptive dynamism.” They are 
many of them Keplers rather than Newtons. But some of us wonder how a 
planet could be guided by a condition, and that perhaps indicates that there is 
a real mysticism in this new Keplerian attitude, a mysticism to which some 
of us have not as yet been fully initiated. 


F. W. Sonon, S.J., Px.D. 
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Isaac Newton. By Louis Trenchard More. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. Pp. 675. $4.50. 


Newron’s Principia. A Revision of Motte’s Translation by Florian Cajori. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934. Pp. 680. $10.00. 


Epison. His Life, His Work, His Genius. By William Adams Simonds. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. Pp. 364. $3.50. 


A SclIENTIST IN THE Earty Repustic. Biography of Samuel Latham 
Mitchill. By Courtney Robert Hall. New York: Colombia University 


Press, 1934. Pp. 162. $2.50. 


Although Isaac Newton’s life was not one to arouse any extraordinary 
interest in a reader, yet his character was such; and Dr. More has portrayed 
in his pleasant and clarifying style the man whom Newton’s associates might 
have known. 

He is not a genius who excels in every field, nor a superman with few 
human failings, nor yet, a hero who is ever humble though valorous in his 
battles with antagonists. Rather, the contrary is often brought to light. Dr. 
More’s philosophy on Newton is moderate; and where a situation occasions 
it his own scientific knowledge clarifies notions for the reader. The pages of 
his book also picture the characters of Newton’s famous contemporaries: 
Locke, Pardies, Flamsteed, Halley, Leibnitz, and Bernoulli. 

Newton must have appeared a paradox to those who met him. Often 
unsociable and selfish; again, outstanding in generosity, either assisting his 
less wealthy relations or donating to some educational undertaking. His 
friends were forced to beg him to publish his discoveries that the world 
might learn; yet, on his own initiative he would lend every possible aid to 
assist some youth who seemed willing and ambitious to attain scientific knowl- 
edge. His correspondence, for the most part, was concise and cultured; but 
on occasion, he could fill pages with invectives, or even abruptly cease epis- 
tulary connections in a most insulting manner. His letters were at times the 
essence of charity; and again most sarcastic. Odd as it may appear in this 
far-away day, those whom he snubbed bore his insults and retained a strong 
respect for him. 

Science to Newton, as to many other great men of those times, was but 
a stepping stone to the knowledge of God, and so we are not surprised when 
we find him delving in matters theological. In this field he likewise employed 
his characteristic traits of inquisitiveness and scientific observation, but, he 
did not realize that exegetical and dogmatic theology require a far greater 
extension in research than some specific field of the natural sciences. As a 
result, his literalistic interpretation of biblical chronology has little or no 
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value today when compared with the findings of archeologists. In his attempts 
to refute the doctrine of the Trinity, by proving, to his own satisfaction at 
least, the spuriousness of the “Comma” of St. John (1 John v, 7), he again 
demonstrates his myopic defects in the Divine Science. He thought this 
passage of St. John’s Epistle to be the Catholic Church’s chief support in 
teaching and believing the mystery of the Trinity, and felt that if this text 
were proven to be uninspired, and merely an interpolation, the doctrine 
would fall. But there are sufficient texts elsewhere in the New Testament 
which may be employed for this same end, and most Catholic theologians 
today do not use this text in their proof. (The author, concerning Newton’s 
treatment of the Book of Daniel, states opinions regarding the dubious pro- 
phetical value of the Old Testament—opinions, of course, which the Catholic 
reader may not support.) To present Newton’s views on the Roman Church 
and the Papacy, we can do no better than quote the author (p. 629): “If 
he were living today he would be torn by two fears, revival of Roman tem- 
poral and spiritual power, and the decadence of Protestantism.” 

Dr. More, in turn, appears quite anti-Jesuitical. He mentions the name 
Jesuit, only when the opportunity arises to discredit it or place it in com- 
promising circumstances. For example, his account of the ever-resurgent 
case of Galileo, and his references to “Jesuits” here. The death of Leibnitz 
is the occasion of another example. The reader might be led to believe that 
“Jesuit” trickery or ignorance of medicine poisoned Leibnitz unto death at 
Ingolstadt. Historians hold, however, that this great scientist died at Han- 
over, and during his life had experienced only the warmest of friendship 
from the Society of Jesus.’ There are other instances which the reader might 
question. Whereas, when three men are named, and must be given a place 
of honor in his book, Scheiner, Grimaldi and Pardies, the reader would 
never realize from the author’s treatment, that they, too, were members of 
the Society of Jesus. 

In 1729, Andrew Motte translated the “Principia Mathematica” of New- 
ton into English, and was followed, in 1802, by Robert Thorp, who per- 
formed the same labor. Professor Florian Cajori deemed a revision of 
Motte’s translation advisable, as the terms employed in the original have lost 
or changed meaning during the past two centuries. As a result of this work, 
the reading of the “Principles” has been greatly facilitated, both by this re- 
vision and by the appendage of notes by Cajori, which are extremely helpful. 
Professor Cajori died before this book was published. 

The “Principia” of Newton is more than a great treatise. It is the reflec- 
tion of the numerous experiments and scientific meditations of his life. It is 





1Cf, THoucnt, Vol. X, No. 1 (June, 1935), pp. 25-26, “Leibnitz and the Polemics of 
Reunion” by J. H. Crehan, S.J. 
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composed from his many theories on the motions of bodies and rluids, and 
the mathematical methods pertaining to such a study, as well as his idea on 
cosmogony, and even the philosophical rules one should follow in the pursuit 
of science. 

As a mere textbook it has been supplanted, of course, by the modern works 
which have borrowed and elucidated upon Newton’s discoveries, yet it is a 
volume with which every student of science, and especially physics, should 
become acquainted; and any scientific library would be quite deficient with- 
out a copy of it on its shelves. Due to the absence of Latin in many scientific 
courses, this translation may be found an able substitute for the original. 

If an aspiring scientist might have the false idea that, to be a famous repre- 
sentative of his own study, he must first be an atheist, or eventually must 
make himself such an unfortunate creature, let him read either Newton’s 
“General Scholion” which is placed at the end of the “Principia,” and which 
gives the reason why he composed this work, or read Cote’s preface to the 
Second Edition. The knowledge acquired will cause a rather rude awaken- 
ing, we fear. 

We all knew Thomas Alva Edison so well, or thought that we did, that 
a biography of him appearing so soon after his death, runs the risk of in- 
curring much criticism from its readers, as many have their opinions of this 
famous man and would loathe having them changed by another. 

Having finished this book, the reader might be less impressed by the man 
Edison, than by his work. In his preface, Mr. Simonds reminds us that 
Edison spent most of his waking hours in the workshop or laboratory, and 
that there is little to say of his home life. But, even from this little, much 
more could be gleaned and portrayed about his subject’s character than the 
author has done. Edison himself might have found this book to his liking, 
as he once said: “If I have spurred men on to greater effort, and if our 
work has widened the horizon of men’s understanding even a little and 
given a measure of happiness in the world, I am content.’”’ He would laugh 
at those who called him a genius: “All bosh! Clean hard work is what 
does the business.” Following these dictums, this book might impress one 
with the terrific pace Edison demanded of himself and his partners when 
attempting to solve a problem, and the amount of perfection he required in 
an invention before releasing it to the public. Thus the reader, too, would 
be led on to greater efforts. The various successes, however, of Edison, are 
dwelt upon so long, and the difficulties passed over so rapidly, if mentioned 
at all, that the lesson of diligent application is not thoroughly taughi. 

Edison must have given utterance to many more of his ideas on the present 
and future life than are found in this book. Usually a nan’s conversations 
and letters express feelings which would interest the general public, and if 
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these could be given in his biography, the author would have achieved his 
end the more happily. 

Except for those who peruse old journals for historical reasons, or some 
scientists consulting a reference, there are few who have even heard the name 
of Samuel Latham Mitchill, let alone know his life and person. Yet only 
a century ago he was very famous in this country as an authority in the 
sciences of chemistry, medicine, geology, botany and other kindred branches 
of the natural sciences. He was a prodigious reader in many languages, and 
translated his findings for others in either periodical form or in familiar 
letters. These writings, which were many, found subscribers in Europe, by 
whom his assistance was often requested in the examination or classification 
of specimens. 

Specialization in a particular branch of science in those days, was not 
the prevalent idea, so we should not be too surprised at the number of in- 
terests in which he was efficient. If he had devoted himself to research in 
one, he might be more famous today, but, undoubtedly he would have been 
less helpful to his fellow countrymen then. We see him as a doctor tending 
to the sick; as a chemist analyzing food and drink; as a statesman devoting 
himself to his country; or even as a geologist in the field attempting to arouse 
interest in American geology. Many of the great scientists of that era— 
Priestly, Davy, Cuvier and Franklin—were versatile in many fields. 

The author, Courtney Robert Hall, has written briefly, too briefly perhaps, 
on his subject, so that the reader does not become quite so intimate with 
Mitchill as might be desired. There is a considerable amount of matter con- 
tained in the pages of this relatively small book, which if developed and 
enlarged in the author’s pleasing style, would make for a better acquaintance 
between Mitchill and the reader. 

Those interested in the Doctor and his various undertakings, will find a 
splendid series of appendices mentioning some of his activities, as well as an 
ample bibliography of his writings and the sources from which the author 


studied. 
DanieEt LINEHAN, S.J. 


VEDIC LITERATURE 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN VEDIC LITERATURE. By 
P. S. Deshmukh, M.A, Ph.D. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. xvi, 378. $8.50. 

This is a scholarly and, within certain limits, a fearless book. Fearlessness 


is an unusual word of commendation for a scientific work. But in the sphere 
of comparative religion there are today a number of scholarly works, but 
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not all are fearless. The traditions are against it, and not all are strong 
enough to free themselves from the influence of accepted theories. 

A. B. Keith, of the University of Edinburgh, and one-time professor to 
the author of the volume under review, experiences a similar mental reaction 
from the reading of the book, when he remarks in the Foreword (p. vii) : 
“We are it is true only gradually emerging from the doctrines of a crude 
evolutionism.” And he adds: “It is difficult not to feel that it is an impos- 
sible task to explain the evolution of religion from magic in any form, and 
that we must accept as ultimate the religious sentiment.” 

If there is one conclusion that clearly stands out from the story of “The 
Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature,” it is that religious 
sentiment, and a sentiment based on attempted rational explanations of the 
universe, is, indeed, ultimate, that is to say ever-present in the earliest known 
ancestors of the Indo-European family of nations: the Iranians, the Indians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Teutons, the Celts and Slavs. 

This is what is meant by the fearlessness of the author. He is fearless in 
pointing out that the religious ideas of these peoples, and others as well, 
have not had their origin in the supposed evolutionary beginnings as explained 
by Tylor, Lubbock, DeBrosse, Spencer, Durkheim and Frazer. With one 
stroke of the pen Dr. Deshmukh crosses out as unsatisfactory, inadequate and 
false the pet systems of a long line of evolutionary theorists. 

For example: 

Fetishism when offered as a theory in explanation of the origin of religion,—is 
extremely unsatisfactory. It can hardly be disputed that all nature-gods were not 


originally mere fetishes (p. 27). 
Animism, as understood by Tylor, is not the most primitive attitude of mind. 


It is not true to say that the conception of a power beyond was suggested by a 


belief in spirits as distinguished from material or quasi-maicrial objects. 
A careful study of animism as a form of human belief has also led authorities to the 
conclusion that animism as a theory of the origin of religion is inadequate (p. 28). 


The theory of ancestor-worship or ghost-worship is next dealt with. To 
Herbert Spencer’s general conclusion that “ancestor-worship is the root of 
every religion,” the author tersely responds that (p. 29): 

It is certain that the conception of god was not born of such a process. Even among 
the most barbaric people there has always been a difference between man’s attitude 
towards gods and towards the ghosts of ancestors. 


The theory of totemism, as suggested by Jevons and Durkheim, meets 


with a similar treatment (p. 31): 


Against this theory two serious objections have been taken: (1) that totemism is 


no religion and (2) that it is not found everywhere. 


The first objection does not appeal to the author, but (p. 32): 
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The second objection is very important and fatal to the theory. We must seek for 


the origin of religion in some pre-totemistic as in a pre-animistic element. 


It is, however, against the magic-theory of Sir James Frazer that the 
author directs his most telling blasts (pp. 32-33) : 
Sir James Frazer—formulated the view that “in the evolution of thought, magic, 


as representing a lower intellectual stratum, has probably everywhere preceded 


religion.” . . . It is clear from the above discussion that all the theories except that of 


Frazer are partially true. 

Thus, through the historical method of approach, the author has come 
to conclusions that are calamitous for the popular-scientific story-writers of 
primitive religions. 

At this point, however, the fearlessness of the author begins to wane. He 
now admits his inability to free himself entirely from the influence of the tradi- 
tions. He protests his loyalty, despite appearances to the contrary, to the 
fundamental postulates of the evolutionary school. He hesitates to draw the 
conclusion that the a-priori doctrine of religious evolution can possibly be 


false (p. 66): 


Not believing in the existence of a particular primitive institution or in a particular 
mode of the development of religion among a particular race or people does not 
necessarily mean that the writer does not believe in the validity of the theory of 
evolution; nor is there, as has been shown above, any inconsistency in doing this. 
One can believe in the evolution-doctrine and at the same time question the truth of 
the views that gods were developed out of ghosts or religion out of magic. 


Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Vienna, while in general agreement with the criticisms of the author con- 
cerning fetishism, animism, magic, etc., and making use of the same premises, 
comes to a far different conclusion concerning the validity of the theory of 


religious evolution ** 


In the whole domain of ethnology, the old Evolutionary school is bankrupt. The 
lovely long single lines of development which it used to construct so readily have been 
shattered and overthrown by the criticism of the new historical tendencies. 


Indeed, the whole tenor of Dr. Deshmukh’s conclusions in the latter por- 
tion of the book, when dealing with the early religious thought of the Indo- 
Europeans, is so diametrically opposed to the a-priori conclusions of evolu- 
tionism that the author himself seems conscious of the apparent contradiction. 
The early high gods of the Indians were so high, or to use his own words 
such sublime “heavenly powers,” and the subsequent developments so clearly 
not a progression but rather a “degeneration of the purer faith,” that it is 
no wonder the author finds himself in a quandary. The evolutionary theory 





1Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 8. 
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of religion appears even to him to fail in the test of historic fact. Take for 
example the author’s pen-picture of the sky-god Varuna, one of the earliest 
Vedic gods: 


He is one of the greatest and certainly the most impressive of the Vedic gods.— 
It is practically certain that he dates from the Indo-Iranian period.—In the Rig-Veda 
he is the most magnificent and majestic of the gods.—Almost all the praiseworthy 
epithets denoting power and majesty are applied to him.—He is conceived as embrac- 
ing all things, “the king of all, both gods and men,” “of the whole world,” “of all that 
exists,” “He is the primary source of all life and blessings.” 

He is omniscient; the wise lord. He knows the flight of the birds in the sky, the 
path of ships in the ocean, the course of the far-travelling wind, beholds all secret 
things present, past or future, and witnesses men’s truth and falsehood. No creature 
can even wink without him. 

Merciful to penitents, he is angry with those who transgress his laws, and his 
punishment of the sinful is as severe as his bounties are plentiful. ‘Through his 
grace even those who have sinned become his beloved (pp. 214-217 passim). 

In the case of Varuna we have indeed the nearest approach towards monotheistic 
belief that the Vedic poets were capable of (p. 323). 


Perhaps the most disappointing detail of criticism to be brought against 
the volume under review, is the author’s entire neglect of cross-reference to 
the works of Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt, especially since his views and those of 
the author coincide on so many points. Both authors, working in their sepa- 
rate spheres of study, (Father Schmidt among the existing primitive races, 
and Dr. Deshmukh in early Vedic literature), have found the “high gods” 
supreme in the earliest records, and religion purer in the earliest times, more 
imperfect and debased in the later periods. Both again realize that the 
number of the gods among primitive peoples decreases as investigation leads 
back towards the dawn of history. 

But here Dr. Deshmukh again warns his reader (p. 128): ‘This should 
not be taken too logically so as to carry the formation of many gods to mono- 
theism as its ultimate source.” 

Father Schmidt, on the other hand, follows these indications logically and 
finds that these suggestions are confirmed by extensive research among the 
most primitive existing races. He unhesitatingly concludes:* “The Supreme 
Being of the primitive, culture is really the god of a monotheism, and 
the religion which includes him is genuinely monotheistic.” 

In the second chapter of his book, the author throws out as unworthy of 
discussion the theory of primitive supernatural revelation, and thereby gives 
evidence of some confusion of thought. No anthropologist, as such, has the 
right to deal with primitive supernatural revelation at all, at least until he 
has scientifically and historically progressed backwards to the records of the 


2Origin and Growth of Religion, p. 262. 
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first primitive man. An anthropologist, as such, has no right to deny, any 
more than to affirm, theories about the first human beings, until he has some 
anthropological facts upon which to base his conclusions. Here we might 
offer for consideration the conservative estimate of Father Schmidt in this 
regard :* ‘‘We are not yet in a position to answer, positively and with scien- 
tific accuracy and certainty, the question how the primitive high god and the 
religion of which he is the center originated.” 

Dr. Deshmukh finds difficulty in classifying Buddhism as a philosophy or 
as a religion. It must be a religion, he says, for (p. 16): “Nobody has been 
bold enough to declare that Buddhism is not a religion.” On the other hand: 
“True Buddhism recognizes neither belief in nor worship of any Power or 
Powers beyond.” The author’s rather novel conclusion is that the notion 
of religion does not necessarily include the belief in the existence of Powers 
beyond. 

The answer to the supposed difficulty can be found in the author’s own 
further explanation (pp. 16-17): “Originally, it is true, Buddhism was only 
a heterodox school of Brahmanical or Upanishadic philosophy. . . . But later 
it evolved a system of principles which turned it into a religion.” 

Later Buddhism and the original philosophical system of Buddha are 
not the same thing. Certainly the Buddhistic doctrine as explained to the 


present writer in the temples of Tokio, and Penang confessed to a great deal 
of belief in and worship of the Powers beyond. Or as Fr. Ernest Hull, S.J., 
of Bombay once expressed it: ““Reverence for Buddha as a saint soon became 
worship of Buddha as a god.” 


FERDINAND W. HaABeErstrROH, S.J. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


O.tp CHICAGO, THE Fort (When Chicago Was the Frontier). THE 
Duet (When Chicago Was a Town). Dest or Honor (When Chi- 
cago Became a City). Metropo.is (Chicago in the Eyes of the World). 
By Mary Hastings Bradley. Decorations by E. C. Caswell. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1933. Pp. 96, 99, 124 and 79. Four volumes, 
boxed, $5.00. 


THE Epic or Cuicaco. By Henry Raymond Hamilton. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1933. Pp. 365. $3.00. 


The four short romances that comprise this group of the Appleton “Old 
City Fiction Series,” have for background the growth of Chicago from the 


3Ibid., p. 286. 
4The History of Religious, Vol. I, p. 9, “Hinduism.” 
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World’s Fair of 1893. 


Old Matthew Bidwell says in “Metropolis”: ‘““That’s what a city is. 


Lives. And more lives. Millions now and millions yet to come.” But 
these romances are lacking in the full flavor of life. The four little books 
are far from making up the great novel of Chicago. We are introduced to 
the old families “of good Massachusetts stock” who are “Society” and we 
follow the making of that society over the course of eighty years against a 
muted background of the city’s growing pains of progress. It is a society 
dominated by good Calvinistic principles. “If a man didn’t get on we 
thought there was something morally wrong with him.” It is a society that 
displays a typical mingling of prudery and lust, given to frequent divorces 
and adulteries. Even a eugenic adultery to provide an heir for a dis- 
appointed husband is a major theme in ‘Debt of Honor” which has little 
of honor about it. Perhaps the author is ironical but if these are the lives 
considered typical of a city’s growth, she had better be silent. Such 
families are the true ancestors of our bankrupt civilization and of the class 
responsible for the bleak aridity of our materialistic world. The founders 
of Chicago’s greatness, the surging waves of European immigrants with their 
ambition for successful comfort, too sane to seek great amassing of wealth, 
ready for hard work, clean in their morals because guided by religious prin- 
ciples, are mentioned by the author with faintest implicit reference, although 
they are the true reality in the city’s growth. 

“The Fort” shows a careful fidelity to history in the narration of the 
massacre. Only in ‘““The Duel” is the life and background of the story 
successfully portrayed. “Debt of Honor,” with its shadow of the Civil War, 
is marred by a subject already mentioned. “Metropolis” is the best in 
style and novel construction. 

If the other books of the “Old City Fiction Series” are similar to this 
set, the publishers cannot evade the charge of cooperating in an injustice to 
one of the marvels of modern history—the founding and the growth of the 
great American cities—that demand far better handling even in fiction, lest 
their story become entirely fictitious for later generations. 

In the foreword to “The Epic of Chicago,” Mr. Hamilton anticipates 
the two most obvious objections against his book: “‘too much about the 
early life of the city” and “too much about the Indians and Indian traders.” 
His defense is “that youth is more romantic than age” and that “for more 
than a hundred and fifty years after the first visit of white men to Chicago 
it had no inhabitants except Indians and Indian traders.’”’ Such a defense 
does not explain the title chosen for this history. Yet the word epic is now 
used so frequently and indiscriminately that it is losing its original meaning. 
Another objection which is not meant to wound a praise-worthy family 


Fort Dearborn of 1812 to the metropolis that surprised the world with the 
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pride but seems fully justified is that the author has spent a greatly dis- 
proportionate amount of time to tell of the deeds of his own relatives. Gurdon 
S. Hubbard, great-uncle as well as first cousin twice-removed of the author, 
was a leader who certainly should receive some attention in a history of 
Chicago, but he does not approach the stature of an epic hero. 

Apart from these objections, Mr. Hamilton has given a most readable 
account of Chicago until it became a city in 1837. The later period is 
sketched in brief summary except for a description of the great fire as 
experienced by a boy of ten years, and for a thirty-eight page account of 
national politics strangely out of place in this book. There is a review of 
Indian life and customs with a sympuwthetic relation of the frauds and unfair 
advantages taken by the whites to gain possession of the Indian lands in 
Chicago and the adjoining country. The Indian lea‘ers Keokuk, Black 
Hawk, Shaub-e-nee and others, live again in the vivid narrative. The origin 
of street names, the story of the land craze and real estate frenzy of 1834- 
1836, the development of roads and other methods of travel, along with 
other features of the city’s history are well told. 

May the simple and readable story of this book attract and inspire a 
generation that, for the most part, seems ignorant of and grossly heedless 
to the histories of our cities, scorning tradition at the doorstep to seek 


European ruins, restless, rootless and wasting a heritage. 
WituiaM F. Ryan, S.J. 


AMERICA’S TRAGEDY. By James Truslow Adams. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 415. $3.00. 


A History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 1179. $4.50. 


James Truslow Adams is rightly considered the master among American 
historians in the field of interpretation, and in “America’s Tragedy” we find 
him at his best. Bringing to the delicate subject of Sectionalism a phenomenal 
historical background, the careful use which he makes of his knowledge is in 
itself a gem of historical presentation. “The author has attempted to trace 
from the beginning the rise of that unhappy sectionalism between North and 
South .. .” down to and including the Civil War. Mr. Adams has carefully 
guided his subject through all the pitfalls and bypaths of such a difficult era 
without for a moment neglecting the major issue and presenting that issue 
in the clearest style. Sadly enough, the author is of the opinion that Section- 
alism is by no means a dead issue. 

Though there are innumerable reasons why the present work deserves care- 
ful attention, there is, however, one defect, quite equally true of many of the 
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author’s other works, which causes one to regret that Mr. Adams does not 
himself possess a positive philosophical basis for his historical analysis. For 
example, in the present volume, while thoroughly discrediting the fanaticism 
of Puritan New England as a source of national good, we are not given the 
further step one naturally expects. Instead of a positive criticism, we are 
told that blind Fate was to blame. We see the pre-war Southerner borrowing 
from the Waverley novels a dream world of modern medievalism as a defense 
for slaveholding. We watch the seeds of Sectionalism grow to the choking 
cockle; we are told that the unhealthy growth still assails us; yet what we 
are to do about it remains beyond the author. We sincerely regret this defect 
because it weakens the power of really great books. 

History is not studied merely to obtain an accurate picture of the past. 
Such a portrait is only an interesting curio on a par with an Egyptian dinner 
service. The historian’s chief purpose is to interpret the past for the benefit 
of the present and the future. Insofar as he fails in this, he is by that measure 
less a power in his field. Let it not be imagined, however, that we ask Mr. 
Adams to solve our present depression out of Lee’s Memoirs. We do, how- 
ever, feel justified in asking the author to point out why things came about, 
what deep human causes effected the sad story of Sectionalism, where did 
people in the pre-Civil War period fail, what was the philosophic reason for 
that failure. We watch the author portray with masterly skill the knitting 
of the Sections against one another. We see the seeds of conflict grow to 
maturity. But to our why, the author answers Fate. The reply does not 
satisfy the mind. 

However, the present criticism should not deter anyone from giving him- 
self the pleasure of “America’s Tragedy.” The book, as a unit, is in the fine, 
clear Adams tradition. Especially worth reading is the third chapter, “The 
Background—1820-1860.” No more excellent analysis of those forty years 
has been written. The striking contrasts, the charming style, the clarity of 
presentation, all go to make the book one which should not be missed. 

Nathaniel Wright Stephenson’s “History of the American People” con- 
tains several valuable features which will recommend it to many college teach- 
ers. The book is so arranged that the “unit system’’ may be used in teaching 
it. Before each major section we have a brief and clear summary of the period 
with a good chronological table. The maps are really geographical pictures 
which convey ideas, not the usual unimaginative and quite as useless graphs 
of areas which give no aid to teacher or pupil. In general, the format of the 
book will prove an excellent selling point for Scribner’s. 

However, in many places the author shows that he is a member of that 
less enlightened school of historical thought which one would imagine had 
long since died. To speak of Spain as favoring “intolerant Catholicism” and 
to call James II of England a “gloomy bigot” is indicative of a mid-Vic- 
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torianism which one would hardly expect to find manifested by a Professor 
of History in a California college. Again, to write a history of America with 
scarcely a mention of what the Catholic Americans have done on all of our 
frontiers is an omission which no one can neglect. The lasting influences in 
America are not Puritan New England and Nordic Carolina, but those 
greater and better values which the Catholic Church gave us. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Stephenson will see fit to correct these omissions in a future edition. 
JoszerpH P. Donne LLY, S.J., M.A. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


THE CATHOLC CHURCH IN CONTEMPORARY Europe. 1919-1931. Vol. II. 
Edited by Peter Guilday, Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1932. Pp. xiv, 354. $2.75. 


EurRoPEAN CIVILIZATION AND Po.itics since 1815. By Erik Achorn, 
Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. Pp. xxiii, 878. $5.00. 


THE Oricins oF Mopern Spain. By J. B. Trend. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


PoLAND, PAsT AND PRESENT. By Stefan Karski. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


Political upheavals, social disturbances and economic strife have kept 
Europe in a constant state of turmoil during the fifteen years which have 
elapsed since the conclusion of the World War. With long-established in- 
stitutions crumbling all about her, the Catholic Church, whose rapid decline 
was predicted in many quarters two decades ago, has not merely succeeded in 
holding firm the ground she had gained, but has actually strengthened her 
position in practically every nation. The first volume contains nine studies 
dealing with the status, activity and influence of the Church in as many 
European countries. The papers were read at the 1931 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Convention. 

The vast amount of information condensed within the compass of a single, 
handy-sized volume is truly amazing. Concise, penetrating and reliable, the 
work stands as a monument to the discriminating and scholarly ability of its 
authors. In his worthy contribution, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes sums up the 
significance and unique nature of their contribution to the field of contem- 
porary history: “... there is no other work, in any language, which attempts 
to do what they do here by way of supplying substantial information for per- 
sons curious about contemporary religion and world affairs.” 

The non-Catholic reader cannot fail to be impressed by the consistently 
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unprejudiced tone of the book. His ~miration will be compelled by the faith- 
fully drawn portrayal of the unselfish and unparalleled labors of the Church 
to promote universal social justice and international peace, and to preserve 
and enhance the achievements of Western civilization. A Catholic perusing 
the volume will be rewarded with an adequate explanation of the partial fail- 
ures of the Church as well as a clear impression of the practical problems 
with which she is at present confronted; but particularly will he derive 
abundant courage and inspiration from witnessing the noble accomplishments 
of his co-religionists in other nations. 

There can scarcely be any doubt but that the outstanding single victory 
scored by Catholicism during the period was the signing of the Lateran 
Treaty with Italy in 1929. The consequent prestige won by the Vatican 
as well as the numerous benefits accruing from the Concordat, “the most 
favorable ever negotiated by the Church,” are clearly set forth in Father 
Wilfrid Parsons’ essay. That rabid anticlericalism is still active in certain 
sections of Europe is strikingly brought out in the articles on Spain and 
France. The causes of the recent persecutions of the Church in the Iberian 
peninsula will be better understood when one has read Dr. Marie Madden’s 
survey. So profound was the impression made on the French public mind by 
the heroic patriotism of both priests and lay Catholics during the war that 
radicalism was forced into retreat. Consoling and inspiring is the picture of 
splendid results achieved by vigorous Catholic Action programs in Germany 
and Belgium. Professor Daniel Sargent presents a delightful account of the 
general improvement in the public position of the Church in England. 
Sovereign independence has infused new energy into the traditionally Catholic 
States of Ireland and Poland. Ground under heel by the tyrannical Com- 
munistic regime, organized Catholicism has all but disappeared from Russia. 
Years of intensive study coupled with actual experience in this field enables 
Father Edmund Walsh to treat this topic with accuracy and conviction. 
The book has been very capably edited by Dr. Peter Guilday. 

Dissatisfied with the attempts made by other scholars to produce an his- 
torical synthesis in which cultural development, taken in the broad sense of 
the term, is allotted a consideration commensurate with the important role 
it plays in the actual drama of human affairs, Dr. Achorn presents his volume 
on Modern Europe in the hope that this deficiency may hereby be remedied. 
In some respects his achievement is highly commendable. The varying for- 
tunes of kings and constitutions, the success or failure of armed conflicts and 
other phenomena of predominantly political or military aspect are not merely 
chronicled in the order of their occurrence, but are explained in the light of 
economic and social tendencies and ambitions which diverted them into their 
respective courses. Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the con- 
sistently strong emphasis placed on the unprecedented scientific expansion of 
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the past century. Though the significance of this particular phase of historical 

development should be impressed on the student’s mind (the book is quite 
obviously intended to serve as an undergraduate text), a wholly unwarranted 
measure of attention is apportioned to it here. Nearly half the volume is 
devoted to a graphic account of the World War and the political, social 
and economic upheavals which have followed in its wake. Especially interest- 
ing is the author’s treatment of the Russian experiment, the major post-war 
treaties with their unjust and trouble provoking provisions, the formation 
and functioning of the League of Nations, the incubus of capitalism, the 
dissolution of parliamentary government and the present trend towards 
dictatorships. 

One of the major problems confronting every writer of general history is 
that of selecting from the unwieldy mass of facts before him only those which 
appear most pointedly significant. That Dr. Achorn’s efforts in this regard 
have not been signally felicitous will be particularly manifest to the Catholic 
reader. Christianity as a telling force in shaping the destinies of individuals 
and commonwealths is conceded a most meager treatment. Under the section 
captioned ““The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice” we do not find even so 
much as a reference to the suggestions and exhortations of Leo XIII. There 
is a note of pity, almost of contempt, in allusions to the other worldly view 
of life which characterized the Middle Ages. Grotesque comparisons are in- 
troduced to convey the author’s impressions of the Bolshevik Party: its in- 
ternal orgunization is likened to that of the Society of Jesus; its attitude 
towards persecution is described as similar to that of the “medieval Church.” 
Dr. Achorn’s analysis of the Kulturkampf brings him to the conclusion that 
“the question involved, in the ultimate issue, was whether the State was to 
be master in its own house.” While understatements and misrepresentations 
of this nature decidedly detract from the merits of the book, we do not feel 
altogether justified in censuring the author for deliberate intolerance and 
unfairness. Rather is ne to be excused on the grounds of ignorance and 
unconscious bias for v 10m religion is nothing more than “the fundamental 
code of beliefs and ideals that inspires the actions of an individual or a group.” 

The title chosen by Professor Trend for his work is extremely misleading. 
From so general a phrase as ““The Origins of Modern Spain” the reader is 
scarcely prepared to be inflicted with a fervid panegyric on Liberalism. A 
small band of anticlerical educators and backstage politicians of the genera- 
tion of 1868, who may be most conveniently classified as moderate Liberals, 
are singled out from the group of secularist forces which have dominated 
Spain for the last two centuries and lavishly eulogized for their efforts in 
“removing the traditional obstacles to Spanish liberty.” 

According to the author’s version, the original impetus towards the forma- 
tion of the party was supplied by Julian Sanz del Rio who traveled to 
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Germany in the mid-nineteenth century and became saturated with the pan- 
theistic philosophy of Karl Krause. Buttressing the resultant Spanish Krausism 
with French republicanism and English liberalism, Francisco Giner, a professor 
of the philosophy of law at the University of Madrid, evolved a program of 
political and educational “reform” which established as basic principles the 
complete separation of Church and State (with the latter reserving the right 
of final judgment, of course), the creation of a republic and the secularization 
of all schools. The most influential figures in the Giner coterie were Pérez 
Galdés, the novelist, Joaquin Costa, Madrid jurist, Nicolas Salmeron, one 
of the four presidents to govern the short-lived First Republic, Gumersindo 
de Azcarate, writer and lecturer on political science, and Manuel Cossio, chief 
advocate of universal education. The Free Educational Institute, founded 
in 1876 with headquarters in Madrid and dependent centers scattered 
throughout the country, provided the “reformers” with a medium for dis- 
seminating their propaganda. 

There is little to recommend in Professor Trend’s work. He is a writer 
eminently unfit for his task, too shallow to grasp the meaning of philosophical 
ideas, tco ill-informed ro ascertain facts, too bigoted to interpret them fairly. 

Stefan Karski’s “Poland, Past and Present” is written for the general 
reader who has neither the leisure nor inclination to delve into an elaborately 
detailed history of that nation which at the conclusion of the World War 
achieved political independence after 123 years of subjection to foreign domi- 
nation. During the long era which preceded the triple partition of the 
country in the late eighteenth century, the Poles were engaged in a continual 
struggle to maintain their national integrity. Lacking in natural, easily 
defensible frontiers and weakened by internal dissensions arising from a system 
of elective kingship, Poland fell an easy prey to the concerted aggression of 
her three powerful and ambitious neighbors, Prussia, Russia and Austria. 
For this reason is the author insistent that the much-discussed Polish Corridor 
did not involve an unjustifiable real-estate transaction, but simply the return 
of Polish people and Polish lands to the mother country; while Silesia, a 
predominantly Polish country, is shown to have been Germanized only 
through one of the greatest crimes in history. 

Considering the tremendous obstacles which her people were forced to 
overcome, one marvels at the enormous contributions which Poland has made 
to the world’s cultural development. The great University of Kracow, 
second oldest in central Europe, has produced many scholars of international 
renown, chief of whom is Nicholas Copernicus. Other geniuses who have 
carved their names in the hall of fame include Chopin and Paderewski in 
music, Madame Curie in science, Kosciusko and Poniatowski in military 
strategy. It is an interesting side-light on the Polish character that during 
the Protestant Revolt not one drop of blood was shed because of religious 
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differences. Though under the virtual dictatorship of Joseph Pilsudski for 
a long time, Poland has really been a constitutional republic since shortly 
after the World War. The country now boasts an effective agrarian reform, 
a workable social insurance system, religious freedom and an extensive edu- 


cational program. 
CLARENCE J. RyAn, S.J. 


Tue AGE oF THE Gops. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1933. Pp. 446. $3.00. 


Peace By Revo.tuTion. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 317. $3.50. 


The first volume of Mr. Dawson’s great series on the History of Culture 
is now made more available to educated readers by Sheed and Ward’s pub- 
lication of “The Age of the Gods” in cheaper form. The re-issue of this 
book, which first appeared in 1928, is fully warranted because of the great 
interest excited by each new work coming from the author’s pen. Indeed, 
so important is ““The Age of the Gods” as a foundation to Mr. Dawson’s 
cultural and historical studies, that a proper appreciation of his later books 
is almost impossible without it. 

The work is in no sense popular; it is not for the casual reader. On the 
other hand, it is not intended for the specialist. Rather it is a synthesis, 
and a most masterly one, of the numerous monographs, dissertations, and 
minute studies of every kind that have appeared during the past century in 
the field of prehistoric antiquity. “These masses of material have at length 
rendered possible a comprehensive vision of the cultures, European, Asiatic, 
and African, which preceded historical times. The materials were there, 
in abundance, but a writer of genius, a master of research, a scholar endowed 
with imagination as well as erudition, was required to perceive relationships, 
to judge conflicting testimonies, to unite in one composite picture such an 
infinitude of isolated facts, and thus reanimate for the modern world the 
cultures of prehistoric humanity. This is what Christopher Dawson has 
accomplished in his first book, thereby giving an earnest account of what was 
to follow, a promise which has been amply fulfilled in his later publications. 

The book is vast in scope. It deals with the cultures of prehistoric Europe 
and the East from the remotest origins down to the beginnings of the Iron 
Age in Europe—that is, to about 1200 B.C. From the first chapter, which 
treats of the Glacial Age, to the final problem of Etruscan influences in 
Italy, the story of man’s adjustment to his natural habitat and economic 
necessity proceeds rapidly, but with all the detailed accuracy that is com- 
mensurate with the limitations of a single volume. 
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That a scholar of Mr. Dawson’s repute is at the same time a Catholic, is 
fortunate for the emergence of truth. One cannot find in this book sweeping 
generalities based on meager premises—a practice to which even profound 
scholars are by no means immune. Where the evidence is scanty and doubt- 
ful, only probable conclusions or possible inferences are suggested. Nor are 
invidious comparisons hazarded in religious discussions; nor are parallelisms 
and survivals ever confused. Mr. Dawson deals with facts, not fanciful 
theories. The wholesome, objective attitude of the author should be accept- 
able not only to Catholics, but to all sane scholars. 

A set of five excellent chronological tables at the end of the book renders 
it still more serviceable, especially to students of history. 

“Peace by Revolution” is, as the subtitle indicates, an attempted inter- 
pretation of Mexico. The author is largely, though by no means entirely, 
successful in reading the soul of the Mexican people. The study is based 
partly on a first-hand investigation of documents, but principally on immediate 
experience of Mexican life, for Mr. Tannenbaum, on the inyitation of Mex- 
ican government officials, completed in 1931 an exhaustive survey of Mexican 
rural education, which survey had been preceded by a lengthy mule- back trip 
across the interior of the country. 

As might have been predicted, due to the nature of the times, it is in the 
realm of religion that the shortcomings of the author are most conspicuous. 
He may have been conscious of the need for care in this matter, for previous 
to the publication of the book he had requested Father R. A. McGowan and 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes to read the three chapters which deal with 
religion. Such a reading, of course, does not insure the entire accuracy of 
the problems treated, still less does it guarantee that a complete diagnosis of 
the religious question is given. That the religious question is not thoroughly 
considered is evident at once to the reader of current Catholic periodicals— 
from which source alone can the non-Mexican arrive at even a glimpse of 
the truth. 

With regard to religion, it may in general be said that the author interprets 
the views of the minority in power as representing the views of the whole 
people; he never seems to distinguish these two. Thus he states: “Belief 
in a supreme church gave way to belief in a nation that was supreme.” Who 
has this belief—the Mexican people? Ali known evidence is to the 
contrary. 

Apart from the objections, and they are not few, which a Catholic raises 
against the book on the score of religion, it is a work of great merit. In 
character it is an analysis of Mexican history, or perhaps one might say, it is 
an analysis of the Revolution, its antecedents, effects, and aims, rather than 
a history of Mexico. The thesis which the author seeks to establish is that 
the central theory of the Revolution is the demand for land; with this he 
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endeavors to explain all the divergent phenomena of the Revolution. He is 
perhaps most successful in his discussion of the three problems which vitally 
affect the common man in Mexico since the restoration of peace: land, 
labor, and education. It is to education especially that he looks for the final 
liberation and advance of the Mexican, and for permanent peace in Mexico— 
education, the panacea of all philosophers who ignore the supernatural. But 
in Mexico, where the common man has known the higher life, where God has 
been the intimate Friend of his daily existence, there can be no peace without 


religion. 
Cyrit O. Voutert, S.J., Px.D. 


Our Times, 1909-1914. By Mark Sullivan. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. Pp. xx, 629. $3.75. 


Over Here, 1914-1918. By Mark Sullivan. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933. Pp. xxiii, 676. $3.75. 


Wooprow WILSON, THE CARICATURE, THE MyTH, AND THE MAN. By 
Edith Gittings Reid. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 


242. $3.50. 


Accurate interpretation of great events in their effect on the work-a-day 
lives of the people of a period is one of the historian’s especially vexing 
problems. ‘Our Times,” with its original technique, shou’? prove a helpful 
instrument to assist the historian of tomorrow in interpreting not the major 
events for which the Joci classici still suffice but to understand the moods, 
prejudices, and sympathies of the people which of their very nature elude 
the historian’s grasp. In the series Mark Sullivan is giving source material 
of this nature for a period which will always be difficult for future historians. 
The time from 1900 to 1925, which the series, “Our Times,” covers, is one 
of intense interest not only by reason of the growing international complica- 
tions that terminated in the World War and in the more complicated solu- 
tions of the problems presented after the war but also because of the unpre- 
cedented change in the economic, social and moral outlook of the people of 
America. Mr. Sullivan’s journalistic style and method of treatment gives a 
very accurate picture of the period and shows us the reactions of the Ameri- 
can people. He has made an artful selection from newspaper files, magazine 
articles and cartoons which forms a worthy accompaniment to the lively text 
which is always interesting, at times fascinating. One cannot question that 
this series represents a genuinely useful contribution to the study of Ameri- 


can history. 
In the first of the two volumes under review we see the political split 
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caused by the rift in the Republican party by Theodore Roosevelt’s Progres- 
sive Movement. Billy Sunday, Halley’s comet, the Suffragettes, modern 
dances and their reactions, the “Titanic,” the breaking up of the Standard 
Oil and the tobacco trusts, the songs of the period and the literary contribu- 
tions are all recalled and enjoyed by anyone who lived at the time. 

The second volume, the fifth of the whole series, covers the time of the 
War, 1914 to 1918, treats it exclusively as seen from this side of the world. 
For those who lived through the war and for those who do not readily recall 
the war this volume is naturally the most absorbing. This is the time of 
“watchful waiting,” preparedness, pro-German and pro-Ally controversy. 
Our perticipation with conscription, camp life, the songs of the soldiers, the 
Red Cross activity, and the organization in almost every form of ordinarily 
humdrum life, the Armistice, true and false, and the criticism and eulogy of 
those directing the whole and particularly of the War President, Woodrow 
Wilson, gives us a wholesome opportunity to see ourselves as we were. The 
character, motives, successes and failures of Wilson are presented as seen by 
his friends and enemies in the newspapers, magazines, and flood of bio- 
graphical material of political and partisan nature that foliowed his great 
failure at the time of the peace treaty. 

Mrs. Reid writes as an intimate friend of Woodrow Wilson and his family 
and so is able to present plausibly Wilson’s personal traits and the reasons, 
as she sees them, for his opinions and decisions. Neither the Wilson of myth 
nor of caricature seems to be dissipated by Mrs. Reid but she does succeed 
in presenting a somewhat less enigmatic character than that usually given us 
in the biographies of those who, because they knew Wilson only in later life, 
saw him only in partisan perspective or in the formality of official relations. 
The caricaturists saw Wilson as “one who believed himself to be the Lord’s 
anointed,” and the mythmakers, ‘“‘one whom the people thought to be the 
Lord’s anointed,” according to Mrs. Reid. Wilson was entirely lacking in 
personal vanity as Mrs. Reid saw him, yet she recounts several incidents that 
are hard to reconcile with this lack. She recalls Wilson’s desire to be thought 
of as another Virginian President when he had lived for only one year in 
that State, his failure to consult his State Department on matters of inter- 
national and diplomatic importance, his second trip to Europe prompted by 
the conviction that this was necessary for the success of the peace treaty. 
These inconsistencies may be here explained by the fact that Mrs. Reid con- 
sistently sees Mr. Wilson through the sympathetic eyes of a lifelong friend. 
Reading Mark Sullivan’s chapters on Wilson and Mrs. Reid’s biography 
the opinion is forced upon you that the world will probably never understand 
Woodrow Wilson as his relatives and friends knew him. 

RoBert LUKE SHERIDAN, S.J. 
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RESTORATION. By Ross S. J. Hoffman. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934. 
Pp. X, 205. $1.50. 


The author who recently passed his thirty-fourth mile-stone is a writer and 
professor of history at New York University. Born into a typically 
Protestant family, he logically ran the gamut of Protestantism with its 
anemic “uplift movements,” skepticism, undergraduate radicalism and ulti- 
mate atheism. He was led to investigate the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church where, like so many recent historians, he, too, found the “Ancient 
Beauty” of Augustine. He manifests a clear grasp of the skeptical and ra- 
tionalistic stand against the historic Church of Christianity, presents their 
arguments most alluringly, refutes them most convincingly. Strange to say, 
Hoffman discovered the Church as the only remedy for our modern economic 
and social ills before he was convinced of its truth and divinity and the 
logical consequent of embracing Catholicism. 

“Restoration” is primarily intended for those of Protestant derivation 
whose decision of mind and capacity for action have been blighted by the 
canker of skepticism but who are still thoughtful and caring enough to raise 
searching questions about the meaning of their lives and the bewildering 
course which our dazed society has taken. He asks them only to be skeptical 
enough for a brief hour or two to doubt that they have ever known what 
real Christianity is before they rejected it, as they fancy they do. This re- 
echoes a dictum of Chesterton’s that Christianity has not failed the modern 
world because the modern world has not tried Christianity. 

As a specialist in the history of the Middle Ages the author has become 
enamored of the age of St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante. Accordingly, we 
find that the thesis of his book consists in an unbiased understanding of the 
glorious twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is characteristic of Western 
civilization, of the modern man, that he is torn up by the roots. Instead of 
man being rooted in the Absolute, hidden in God, strong and rich, we have 
now the autonomous man, for whom life has lost its meaning, its vital 
strength and high purpose. This has been a long revolutionary process 
and the key to the deepest meaning in modern history is an understanding 
of it. Materially this process began with those Renaissance men who scoffed 
at the thousand years of history that separated them from St. Augustine. For- 
mally it began with the Protestant Revolution that undermined belief in 
objective spiritual reality and struck a deadly blow at the concept of au- 
thoritative truth possessing a validity independent of the human mind. To 
Luther and Protestantism which first enthroned subjectivism and looted the 
Apostolic deposit of Revelation, which sired Empiricism, Idealism, Utili- 
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tarianism, Transcendentalism, Liberalism and Pragmatism may logically be 
traced our present frightful skepticism and disorder. 

We must, therefore, retrace our steps to the 2ge of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Dante when the undivided Christian world had the strongest confi- 
dence in all that right reason ordained, when the universe obedient to dis- 
cernible principles of order was witness to an anterior Creative Intelligence. 
If Western civilization is to subsist, it must restore the lasting principles of 
value, order and certainty which it once possessed. It must welcome the 
return from four hundred years of exile of that Divine institution which 
alone possesses a rational, clear-sighted view of the universe and the nature 
of man. Mutatis mutandis, the historic Church of Christendom can be just 
as efficacious today as it was in the golden age of St. Thomas when faith 
and reason were happily wedded. 

Amidst the universal chaos of our West today there are only two principles 
of authority, two institutions that offer a definite program of life. One 
is Christian, the other is anti-Christian; the one is Rome, the other is 
Moscow ; but it is only the former that offers a cure better than the disease. 
Unless there is a radical volte face nothing will stop us from descending 
through increasing anarchy into a hell of real slavery from which there will 
be no appeal. ‘The outlook may be dark but it surely is not so dark as 
that which faced the little band of Apostles when they set out to raise the 
Cross upon the hills of Imperial Rome.” 

In conclusion, we must mention that here and there we encountered state- 
ments at least bordering upon error. Mindful of that wonderful admonition 
of St. Ignatius: ‘““The good Christian will be more ready to save a statement 
than to condemn it,” we attribute them to loose writing or loose thinking. 
The author humbly admits that he is neither philosopher nor theologian. 
One must remember, too, that Hoffman is writing a work that is meant 
to be popular rather than scientific. Consequently he does not make use of 
all, nor the best, apologetic arguments. Even after studying the context 
well the reader should be very careful of such a statement as this: “I shall 
not prove Catholicism to be true, for that, as I have said, is not possible, but 
I shall argue that a philosophy which can withstand the tests which I am 
going to apply merits a strong presumption of truth in its favor” (p. 65). 
Again (p. 68), we find: 

Its [the Church’s} historic behavior, they [skeptics] say, reveals it plainly as 
lacking a divine character; it is just a human enterprise and nothing more. The 
final answer to this charge lies, of course, in the realm of faith and cannot be found 


in the materials of historical controversy. I cannot prove the Church to be divine 
by any amount of discussion of its nature and historic behavior. 
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Also in treating of Revelation (p. 169), the author is inclined to be mis- 
leading. Attacking the rationalistic viewpoint he claims rightly, “that 
primarily things are not subject to proof or disproof’’; but we must remember 
that after all the number of “primitive truths” are very few nor do they in- 
clude his claim. Therefore, when he says “we cannot prove the existence of 
a reality” or that ‘“‘by its very nature it [Revelation] is not subject to ra- 
tional proof” he appears to be confused. Other instances of cverstatement 
could be readily adduced but these are sufficient to show that one must read 
“Restoration” very carefully as well as thoughtfully. 


Georce A. KING, S.J. 


CuHRIsT AND EvoL_uTION. The Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. By George A. Barton. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. 166. $2.00. 


Dr. Barton maintains a physical, moral and social evolution of man. 
Man’s physical form and his brain was evolved by a slow process through 
perhaps 2,000,000 years from a lower form of life. About 1,000,000 years 
ago we have Pithecanthropos Erectus and the Pekin man with a brain of half 
of its present capacity. The period between 1,000,000 and 50,000 years ago 
was occupied in bringing the brain up to a really human capacity. That 
process went on for some 40,000 years of enlargement and Divine experi- 
mentation (sic) “but it was completed some 10,000 years ago” (p. 9). 

The Cro-Magnon race, which flourished from 25,000 to 10,000 years ago, 
the race which produced the Stone-Age cave-paintings in France and Spain, 
had no knowledge of conscience, duty, or social obligation (p. 10). The 
earliest manifestations of conscience occurred between 10,000 and 6,000 
years ago (p. 13). Therefore, there never was a Fall of Man. “What has 
been regarded as the Fall was a step upward” (p. 14). This is the “scien- 
tific” (sic) “view of man’s origin,” “and the reasons in its favor are really 
overwhelming” (p. 17). “The birth of conscience for man, far from creating 
a complete or perfect moral being, was only the beginning of a long creative 
moral process, the goal of which lies in the far future” (p. 20). 

Though we cannot prove the existence of God, we may accept the testimony 
of religious consciousness (p. 42) of mystics, i. e., of those who have direct 
religious experience of God, such as Moses, Paul of Tarsus, St. Augustine, 
George Fox, Mohammed, Zoroaster and Gautama, the Buddha. The great- 
est of these mystics, however, is Jesus Christ (pp. 45, 64). The ethics of 
Jesus which have not been tried or even apprehended insists not so much on 
a personal salvation for the future world as a social redemption of mankind 
on the earth (pp. 112-114). However, we need not despair, for whereas it 
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took God 2,000,000 years to make the body of man, it is only 10,000 years 
since the dawn of human conscience and 2,000 years since God disclosed 
to man his ideal in Jesus (p. 119). The kingdom of God will ultimately 
be established on this earth when all men will reflect the character ot 
Christ (p. 160). 

In accordance with his evolutionary views, Dr. Barton holds that the wor- 
ship of God arose from animism, nature worship and magic (pp. 18, 27-34). 
Of course, this is directly opposed to the doctrine of St. Paul who in Romans 
i, 18 ff., teaches a devolution in worship. The author admits that the whole 
evolutionary origin of man and of religion is opposed by W. Schmidt of 
Vienna, the author of the monumental “Der Ursprung der Gottesidee.” But, 
says our Dr. Barton (p. 29): 


Its author was committed to his conclusions before he began to write; he divides 
investigators in this field into “believing” and “unbelieving.” When one approaches a 
subject in that manner, it is clear that he is an advocate vindicating a position and not 
a judge impartially seeking for truth. 


Now in the field of investigation, no one need to abstract from all phil- 
osophy or renounce truths he already knows. A critic ought to consult all 
sources. To know a thing, however, is not the same thing as to furnish a 
demonstration. In a subject requiring proofs of fact, we should not establish 
a thesis from dogmatic or philosophical principles. But these latter may 
serve as a guide to help us uncover facts.! Therefore, Schmidt cannot be 
removed by a gesture. Has he de facto been unscientific? 

Dr. Barton’s work may be considered from many angles, but let us examine 
it to see if its author “is an advocate vindicating a position,” or “a judge 
impartially seeking for a truth.” He states, for instance: “By the unanimous 
opinion of modern scholars, the Gospel of John is not in any sense an his- 
torical account of the Jesus who preached in the villages of Galilee, but a 
theological interpretation of him” (p. 61, italics mine). Now ail Catholic 
theologians deny this in many books, articles and monographs.? If Dr. 
Schmidt, therefore, is prejudiced because he divides critics into believing and 
unbelieving, I submit that Dr. Barton is prejudiced in implicitly stating that 
on the historicity of John’s Gospel no one Catholic theologian is a scholar. 
Does he refute their arguments drawn from both intrinsic and extrinsic 
sources? He does not. Does he at least mention in a footnote works which 
refute these arguments? He does not. 





1Cf. H. Pinard de la Boullaye, L’Etude comparée des Religions, 11° (Paris 1929), 


pp. 17-20. 
2Cf. e.g., L. Venard’s article on “Origine et Caractere du Quatriéme Evangile” in 


Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 8, 1, 539-599. 
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But let us take another example to find the degree of the author’s im- 
partiality. We read (pp. 109-10): 


Jesus asked the disciples, when they ate together, to remember him—to do it in his 
remembrance. It was difficult for Gentiles, who were familiar with the mystery 
religions in which union with the god was effected by mystic meals, not so to regard 
the Christian Eucharist. Although the author of the Fourth Gospel endeavored to 
recall the emphasis to the spiritual realm, his later contemporary, Ignatius, could 
speak of the Eucharist as “the medicine of immortality” (Ad Eph. 20, 2). Jesus, 
who was accustomed to speak in the hyperbolic figures common to the Levant from 
the earliest times, had said “Take, eat, this is my body.” In time, as the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages submerged the civilization of the Roman Empire, and it became 
more and more difficult for men to think in anything but crude forms, it came to be 
believed that power had been conferred on the priest by the laying on of hands, such 
that he could by pronouncing the words of Jesus (hoc est corpus meum) transform 
bread and wine into the actual body and blood of Christ. Thus there came into 
Christianity the idolatry of the Mass. The scientists of the day believed it was pos- 
sible to transmute lead into gold, if only one could find the secret; theologians declared 
that priests possessed the secret of transmuting bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ. 


The language seems a bit vehement for an impartial judge. Let us, how- 
ever, examine the doctrine. I gather that “the idolatry of the Mass” was 
evolved fully in the Middle Ages, although the Gentile converts of the early 
Christian era were prone to hold a similar view. Let us see what St. Paul 
has to say on this subject. He writes (I Cor. x, 14-22): 


Therefore, my dearly beloved, flee from the worship of idols. I speak to you as to 
prudent men, do you yourselves judge what I say. The chalice of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communi 1 of the blood of Christ? Aud the bread which we 
break, is it not the communivuu of the body of Christ? Since we (though) many are 
one bread, one body, for we all share of the one bread. Behold Israel according to 
the flesh; are not those who eat the victims in communion with the altar? What now 
do I say? that food offered to idols is anything? or that an idol is anything? But 
what they [i.e., the Gentiles] sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to God. I do 
not wish you to be in commuiuion with demons. You cannot drink of the chalice of 
the Lord and of the chalice of demons. You cannot share of the table [altar] of the 
Lord and of the table [altar] of demons.’ 


The underlying thought of this passage is: in all sacrifices there is set up 
a union, real or at least considered real by its devotees with a supramundane 
power. The Jews have sacrifices, hosts and an altar. They thus obtain union 
with the altar. Gentiles have a sacrifice; they immolate to idols, or actually 
to demons. Their sacrifices thus procure union with demons. You must not 
share with demons by pagan sacrifices, and yet share of the table (altar)* 





3Cf. THoucHT, Vol. X, No. 2 (September, 1935), pp. 254-265, “The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice in Ancient Corinth,” by John W. Moran, S.J. 

4Table here means altar, as is evident from the comparison. This meaning is 
Scriptural; cf. Ezech. xliv, 15-17; Mal. i, 7, 12. 
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of the Lord. For our chalice of benediction is the sharing of the blood of 
Christ, and the bread which we break is a sharing of the body of Christ. A 
comparison is made between pagan and Jewish sacrifices and their effects on 
one hand, and a Christian rite prevalent in St. Paul’s time and its similar 
effect. Therefore, St. Paul supposes as well known to the Christians that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice. In chapter eleven we find that the rite celebrated 
in Corinth is the one instituted by Christ, who commanded its repetition. 
St. Paul uses some strong language. He who eats this bread or drinks the 
chalice of the Lord unworthily is guilty not merely of not remembering Jesus 
when he eats, but “of the body and blood of Christ” (1. Cor. xi, 27). There- 
fore, the doctrine of ‘“‘the idolatry of the Mass” comes not from crude Gentile 
beliefs, not from the barbarism of the Middle Ages, not from analogy with 
alchemy, but from St. Paul. Though this is the contention of many Modern- 
ists, it is not the thesis of Dr. Barten. 

Finally, if we should grant for the sake of argument a Divine evolution 
of man’s body, it does not necessarily follow that God slowly evolved man’s 
moral sense. What is Dr. Barton’s proof of the evolution of conscience? 
Cro-Magnon man has left us no evidence of it in his paintings (p. 10). That 
is, his argument runs as follows: There is no evidence to prove the opposite 
of my thesis. Therefore my thesis is correct. 

The author says of Irenaeus: “Irenaeus, the earliest of the Fathers to 
discuss the matter, held a moral theory of the Atonement, identical in prin- 
ciple with the one we have reached in this study.” He then cites Adv. Haer. 
V, 1 and III, 18 (pp. 141-142). Now Dr. Barton does not defend the 
Divinity of Christ. Irenaeus however does.° ‘Therefore, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the author’s Soteriology and that of Irenaeus, even if both use 


similar phrases. 


J. W. Moray, S.J. 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1934. Pp. 339. $1.50. 


Gop AND His INFINITE PeRFECTIONS. By Abbé Démurger. Translated 
by Rev. J. W. Kennedy. New York: Benziger Bros., 1934. Pp. 284. $2.75. 


In his present work Brightman aims to present the philosopnmical funda- 
mentals and practical implications of religion. His approach is personalistic 
and pragmatic. Assuming the existence of God as an hypothesis, he pro- 
ceeds to verify it by showing it to complement the “insufficiency of conscious- 
ness” and to stimulate a richer conscious experience. He does not promise 


5Adv. Haer. 1, 10, 1; 3; 16, 9; 3, 19, 1; 5 Praef. 
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absolute proof of God’s existence. Such demonstration is impossible—‘“the 
only absolutely certain fact” is “this consciousness of ours” (p. 86) : 


The religious Other, however real or absolute it may be in itself, is always an 
object of faith, never a rational certainty. . . . We may reason about God, but 
we can never reach complete proof of his being. . . . A rational certainty about 
God, as we have said, could be attained only by a mind capable of surveying all 
the evidences, of exhausting all possibilities of interpretation, and of proving that 
only one is right. (P. 47.) 


Nor is such certainty required for the stability of religion. Religious ex- 
perience demands only faith or trust in God—‘a hopeful confidence that 
there is a divine power in the universe, combined with the attitudes of search 
for that power and of inner loyalty to it” (p. 107). Religion is not unique 
in its lack of complete proof; the humanist or materialist owes the success 
of his attacks to his “tactics in demanding absolute proof of God, while 
concealing the lack of any such proof for his own position” (p. 64). 

The title of the first chapter, “Human Personality,” is significant, since 
“some abnormal human beings may not be persons, and some subhuman 
beings, such as apes, dogs, horses and pigs, may be persons” (p. 17). 

Analyzing human personality we are impressed, on the one hand, by the 
inadequacy of consciousness and, on the other, by its unlimited potentialities. 
Prone to err, influenced by body, by desires, by environment, it is dependent 
for its activity and existence on “something not ourselves, which according to 
our mood, we name world, or nature, or mystery, or God” (p. 39). Yet it is 
capable of magnificent achievements, intellectual and moral. 

Materialistic skepticism with naive faith accepts the first impressions of the 
Other—its seeming foreignness to ail consciousness, its unspirituality—as 
final truth. Religion is more critical, more scientific; it sees in first ap- 
pearances but “shadows, parily concealing and partly revealing the reality 
which casts them” (p. 40). It “proposes a faith about the place of persona! 
consciousness in the universe’ (p. 42). It posits an hypothesis of a personal 
God, i.e., a conscious being, a unitary spirit, creative, self-existent, who uses 
the universe as his body, who is endowed with eternal, unfailing knowledge, 
will and feeling. 

Experience attests the value of the hypothesis. God tells me how to esti- 
mate human life, gives “hope for the future of civilization in this life and of 
humanity beyond the grave. . . . God tells me not merely what I am . 
[but] what there is beyond me” (p. 53). Reason compares the hypothesis 
with the materialistic or subpersonal and the superpersonal hypothesis. The 
latter, positing “‘an ineffable and unknowable something, which is totally 
different both from matter and mind . . . is not an hypothesis from which 
any logical deductions can be drawn . . . [and] goes too far beyond the avail- 
able evidence to be useful” (p. 56). 
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The choice lies, therefore, between personalistic theism and materialism 
as explanations of the universe. True, the former conception is frequently 
condemned today. Yet (p. 57): 


The hypothesis of a personal God is as tenable today as it was when Plato 
believed it. Its “despisers among the educated” are despisers on many accounts, but 
partly because they have never given it the serious thought it deserves, and partly 
also because God is not in fashion in the circles in which they move, circles in which 
fashion is almost the supreme test of truth. 


When the evidence is weighed, personalistic theism is far more probable, 
far more in harmony with the sum-total of experience, than any non-theistic 
explanation. “It is a simple inference from personal experience that the whole 
universe is in some sense personal experience” (p. 61). Hence (p. 64): 


Law, order, mind, matter, freedom, value, purpose, religious experience are related 
in a common world with a common plan... . If we deny personality to the cosmic 
cause, then the universal law, purposive adaptations in nature, life, and mind, and 
values, become a series of brute miracles, and the only explanation is that they just 
happened. 


Lecture III deals with the author’s “Finite-Infinite God.” A certain in- 
finity in the divine, he tells us, is suggested by the endless variety of nature, 
by evolution, by the fertility of man’s creative imagination. A certain di- 
vine infinity stimulates the noblest longings of the human mind. Yet an 
absolute infinite, an all-perfect God repugns. Such a being would be form- 
less, meaningless, lawless. He would find no counterpart in this world of 
eternal process. He would be responsible for “every natural disaster, every 
disease, mental or physical, every item of apparent waste or futility in evo- 
lution, every dinosaur and imbecile” (p. 96). 

Since any truth we reach about God must be built upon human ex- 
perience, since the theistic hypothesis, in contrast to the naturalistic, sug- 
gests that this experience of ours is but a sample of the whole universe, we 
are justified in presuming that God’s experience is analogous to our own. 
Our experience reveals active will, capable of great values and yet dealing 
with the passive experiences of sensation, subject to the laws of reason, meet- 
ing obstacles not of its own choosing. God’s experience, therefore, though 
more highly endowed than our own, consists of creative will subject to and 
limited by passive factors within His experience not due to His will (p. 94): 


Thus emerges the paradoxical truth that, though God is infinite, his will is finite, 
being limited by that in him which is not his will, (84) ... suffering and struggling 
on account of cosmic problems and obstacles which he did not choose but found in 
his eternal experience and controlled. 


In the concluding chapters the author further verifies his finite-infinite, 
personal God hypothesis by showing its beneficial effects for the individual 
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and for society. As infinite, God widens the soul’s perspectives, expands and 
elevates it; as finite, He is acquitted of all responsibility for the evils which 
the soul encounters. As finite He also checks that moral and social quietism 
which logically results from supposing the world and all its conditions to 
be the expression of an infinitely perfect Divine will and, therefore, already 
perfect. The social amelioration which Professor Brightman sees promoted 
by theism rather than atheism, by belief in a finite rather than an infinite 
God would find its expression not in the Absolute Pluralism of anarchy, nor 
in the Absolute Organicism of the totalitarian state, but in that Organic 
Pluralism in which the maximum of democratic freedom is combined with 
an economic order so planned as to eliminate the waste and cruelty of the 
present capitalistic system. 

This work of Professor Brightman shows quite clearly the results to which 
the pragmatic and personalistic method, if not cautiously employed, may 
lead. Once granted that “our only absolute certainty is present self-con- 
sciousness” (p. 155), that the only criterion of truth is verification by ex- 
perience, the way lies open to relativism. And from relativism the step to 
religious skepticism and to atheism is not difficult. Men will not readily 
admit that greater confidence should be placed in “faith,” as proclaiming 
God’s reality, than in reason. The Professor reproaches modern thought for 
its brusque rejection of the religious erudition of the past. But if reason is 
not the guide to God, neglect of Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas 
is justified. 

The author has quite forcefully presented the importance of his problem 
for the individual and for society. He has well noted the uncritical, un- 
scientific aspect of materialism. More than once he has insinuated the validity 
of the principle of sufficient reason and the inability of consciousness and of 
nature to explain their own existence. His caution against a transition from 
the affective and ideal orders to the sphere of objective reality (p. 42) is 
timely. He admits the command of reason that “every self be self- 
transcendent” (27) and the necessity of choosing between the use of reason 
and mental suicide (pp. 49, 88). For conceiving God’s nature we find two 
sensible directions: first, that we can avoid anthropomorphism by recourse to 
analogy (p. 43); second, that renunciation of facts, merely because we can- 
not imagine them, is absurd (p. 55). Finally he reminds us of the his- 
torical fact that the affections do not take precedence over the intellect in 
religious experience (p. 58). 

Parturiunt montes! Yet all that results is a probability, a probable God, 
a probable source of moral obligation, a probably justified religion, a probable 
stabilizing elements for society! May we not wonder whether the Professor 
in his search for truth has rejected the God-given light of common sense for 
the more fashionable lamps of Immanuel Kant, John Stuart Mill or James? 
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of thought the more unfortunate. His comparison of theism with ma- 
terialism as one probable hypothesis against another (46) goes far beyond 
legitimate concession. His conception of a finite God is at least ambiguous. 
It may be that he conceives God’s will as necessarily conformed to the Divine 
Intellect and the laws of being. But surely this can be called limitation only 
by conceiving contradition and chaos as perfection. If, on the other hand, 
his finite God means a being lacking perfection in the ordinary usage of 
the word, he has posited an internally inconsistent hypothesis—a God both 
self-existent and finite. Nor must an all-perfect God produce an all-perfect 
world. He cannot do so. The world may reflect divine perfection; it must 
reflect it inadequately unless we are to postulate the possibility of two infinites. 
The author does not profess pantheism. Yet several times we are met with 
expressions which seem pantheistic, as, e.g., when we are told that “God 
uses the entire physical universe as his body” (p. 55), that “the whole uni- 
verse is in some sense personal experience” (p. 60), that “only deists and 
dualists think of matter as an independent existence, external to God”’ (p. 93). 
In conclusion we may join whole-heartedly in his admission that 


the net social and religious results of our university education and of our liberal 
religion for the past few decades has been to produce a paralyzing sense of the un- 
attainability of final truth [and] the relativity of all our opinions. (P. 154.) 


Modern religious thought and its pragmatic method of approach to the 
problem of God are frequently inspired by William James’ reproach of 
Scholasticism for the meaningless role of attributes with which it clothes its 
God. The error lies in seeking within scholastic manuals, what Scholasticism 
makes no pretense of giving, ascetic treatises on the Divine Nature. 

The present work of Abbé Démurger presents not the scientific but the 
ascetical aspect of the Divine Perfections. It is not, therefore, philosophical. 
It aims only to present God’s attributes that our admiration of the Divine 
Majesty be aroused, our charity stimulated and our service perfected. 

The author draws generously from the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, saints 
and mystics, from outstanding ascetical writers and sacred orators. By far 
the major portion of the book is devoted to the Divine essence and attributes. 
God is contemplated as One and Three, as the Author of nature and of 
grace. The Divine Goodness is emphasized by a consideration of the more 
special helps provided man in his spiritual struggle—the Eucharist, the 
Church, the Mother of God. Imitation and service of God are encouraged by 
study of the reward promised. The book closes with a practical exhortation 
to prayer, to love of neighbor and to patient acceptance of adversity. 


F. S. DonaHuegE, S.J. 


The forceful writing of the author makes certain fundamental defects 
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